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FOREWORD.'^ 



"Improving Voc;^tional Education Programs in Predominately^felack Colleges 
and Universities" was the*titLe of a national workshop held September 9-J.2, 
1980. The Nat io.na^^ Center for Research in. Vocational Education af ,The Ohio 
State University "had' the opportunity to^.sponsor thi$ conference in coopera- 
tion and coordination with^the U.S-. Department of Epiucatioft^ Bureau of 
Occupational, and Adult Education and selected Black colleges and universi- 
ties^ from arquYid XhB Country. ^ ' 



~A"t tnia corwfer'ehce 'emphasis was given to the priorities of funding, 
•gtantSmanship, persgqnel development, dissemination of information, recrtii^t- 
-ment, retention,, communix:at ion , counseling, and institutional* role and scope. 
The workshop was characterized by a series of major presentations f^om key 
leaders in edXicatioit from around tKe country. Opportunity was provided for 
small group .discussions and ample pei^sonal and professional interac t ion , ^as 
well -as idea exchange "amon'g the participants. - Some impo^tartt outx:omes of 
this conference were* (1) the formation of an informal' alliance between , 
Black colleges ana universities and the N^-tional Center, (2) a consensus' 
that the National Center wou-ld write a praposal^ori the behalf of the Black 
colleges and universities, aricl (3) an exchange jof information on matching 
resources needed with resource availability, 

j ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

/Special recognition is due Dr. German Moody for directing the conference 
An expression of appreciation is^lso in order for Natictnal Cent^, staff 
'members. Dr. De$sie Page and Dr. Aubrey Long, for their , assistance in conduct 
ingUhe 'conference , and to ronner National Center .6 fa jff member, Dr. Marion T. 
Johnson, for her work in planning the conf-erence. 'We also expjress cuar appre- 
ciation to tA)k U.S. D^part/fient of Education, Office of' Vocational and Adult 
Education, ifid to t{ie major- presenters for giving of th^ir tijne and energy - 
tcsmake thie conf erMcie ""a success. Special^ debt: of gr^ityde is due to 
Rosearin Pavlick an"^d Barbara Cherry foT theii^^asei^ance with cbnfer^nce reg- 
istration arrangements and' ^or the typing of .these procreedings . Editing of 
t^ese conference pro.teedings was provided by Brenda Sessley of the National 
Center editorial staff. 

This report, is being dis^eminate^i with the expectation that the contents 
of -the major pi:esentationa w^M serve as .a source of reference to adminis- 
trators who^ have; a responsibility for improving vocational ^education in >Black 
'colle^e^' and universities, 



Robert E. v Taylor 

Execut\ive "DiTrector ' 

The National Center for R^s^arch'in 

Voca t ional Educa t ion 
The Ohio State Uni-yersity , ^ 



* ' INTRODUCTION 

\ ' ' . 

/ ' ' 

Jhe national workshop, "Improving Vocational Education in Predominately* 
Black Colleges and Universities," was one, of the major activities resulting 
from a project funded* by the U.S. Department of Education, Bureau of C^cupa- 
tional and' Adult Education to respond to t'b^Tlieed fgr and commitment to> 
strengthening vocational education programs! in traditionally Black two- and 
four-year irtstitutions throughout the United States, The conference, held 
September 9-12, 1980 at the -:NaXion.U-€en4>e-r-f^r -Research ^-n^oc^ti<>nal £dtrca~ 
tion, The Ohio State University in Columbus, Ohio, was designed tp share t-his 
information with - ^tndividuals involved in this endeavor. ' \ . " 

. . ■ ••• ^ ' ' . t ■ • 

Workshop Goal 

The goal of this workshofJ was to ^hare iaformatio-n and observations /with 
representatives of - predominately glack colleges and universities forthe, 
im'provement of vocationaT ecfucat ion - del ivery systems within those institu- 
tions. * . , . y ' *. r ' 



Workshop Participants 

* \ The workshop, was designed for individuals and groups who are involved 
^in the improvemerft gf ^ vocat ional education in predominately Black colleges 
and universities. ^ These iiidlviduals and groups included the following: 

• Deans/Department fteads » ^ ' ' . , 

• Teacher Educators ^ * • " * 

• ' Vooational* Teachers and Administrators ' • 

• Federal, Stafe, and Local Vocational Leaders 

• Researchers and Agency Representatives^ ^ 

Workshop participants were encouraged to become totally involved in workshop 
activities 'as a mean^ of facilitating appropriate feedback, and practical 
applic^ations . . * . ' * ^ - 

J 

Workshop Objectives . ' 

r \ • ' * 

'The objectives of the workshop were as follows: 

• To discuss relevant inf ormat ion and techniques on tA\e . . ^ ' 
topitts of funding, grantsmanship , and research 

• To share InformaCtion on a competency-based approach to • , 
staff development ^ , ' * 



\ 












- ; 




' To identify strategies that predominately Blac^dc colleges 
and universities ' can "use in securing and idisseminating • • » . 
information * . ^ ^ ^ 

> K • 


- 


• • 


To improve public i^niages vora.t iona l/lechnicai* program 

delivery systems in Black colleges and universities " ' • * 




• 


To highlight issues an'd answers the recruitment* admission^', 
and retention of staff and sttidents 










• 


To suggest roles of predominately Black colleges and univer- 
sities in the delivery of voc'ational education programs 
and services ^ ^ 


• 


• 


• To improve working relationships among parCicipants and 
other relevant individuals, agencies, and institutions 




• 

« 


To develop action plans for the continued involvement gf '.^ 
, 'Black colleges and universities with the' National Center 
in program improvement strategies ^ ^ * ^ 

. • ' - . - . - ' ■ \ ■■' . 
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) V IMPROVING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ 

• IN BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES . ' . 

r V • • . 

' ' ' KEYNOTE ADDRESS - 4 ' 

* ^ Dr/. Dan Taylor 

' , ^ Assistant Secretary 

* Office of Vocational and^Adult Education 

It is a great pleasure to be ^W±th you this evening and to participate 
with you in the national workshop to improve vocational - Education in Black 
colleges and ' universities; ^ ^I know th^^t Robert Taylor; Ferman' Moody,, your 
college representatives, Laurabeth Hicks, Bill ^Young ,^ and all qf your pre- 
senters have worked hard to make this an outstanding workshop in every way. 
This workshop is one example of th^ ccffitinuing efforts of the*^U/^. ECepart-' 
ment of Education and th£ rest of the Administration to strengthen histori- 
cally Black colleges and univfef sat^es The. entire nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to these inst itat ioos , since th^ are the one» that held qpen the 
gates .of, learning for countless young people when mCcny -schools were closed 
to them* These t;he colleges tfhat», sdnt their graduates into the courtrooms 
and the lunch counters of the nation to demand hq'uality , .These are the colleges 
and universities that have provided^ and continue to provide fehis country with 
the nucleus of its Black leadership and continue to foster^ that most ^ previous 
^of commodities:, equpl opportunity.* • ' V * 

I have not named names, but if one looks at *the Black leadership in 
America toda%, iri business, government, the professions, and ^o'fortli, one 
will find the graduates of <hese institutions. U 
. ' * 

President Carter has perKlaps stated it best when he said, "The impor-' 
tance of historically Black colleges and universities, not onl^ to students, 
but also to this nation's social, economic, and educational life, cannot be 
overestimated.*' * . • * X ' 

, \ ^ ' ' 

I, too, commend yo^ for the work you have done and for th^^ork you 
continue to do. Your presence h^re at the National Center' for this important* 
workshop says to me that you continue to bs f ully , qommitted to achieving j 
excellence, access, and equity itl all aspects of education, including voca- * 
tionVil education for the studerlts you serve. As you know. Secretary Hufstedl^er 
shares your commitment to achieving these goals, not only in vocational educa- 
tion., but 'also »in all of education. I, too, am dedicated to excellence, 
access,' and equity in education and because of this dedication I come l^efore 
you tonight, both concerned and hopeful for the fu-ture of Black youth in voca- 
t.ibn^l education. , ✓ , ' 

• -I , \ 

I would Hke t(5 take a^ few minutes to sbare with you my concerns anfl 
reasons for hopefulness. I am primarily gojicerned about the limite^l parl^ici- 
patioTi of ^lack youth and .adults in vocational educatioi/T As some^of yoii 
re,\thfe U.S. O^ffice of Civil Ri-ghts recent!/ completed a nationalj 
of ov^r 10,000 schools* that ojfer vocational, edwation to secondary. 



are awa^*^ ^ 
survey 
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postsetonclary, and adult stud^ts. Using the preliminary, unedited -d^ta 
tablet,, one of.my-staff membel^did an initial assessipent of the p^articipa- 
tion of Blacks in vocational edticat ion— both students and ^taff. I will not 
bor& you with a recitation of "extensive statistics, but I would like to share 
with yx)u some of these, initial estimates.. think they will be o-f concern 
to you; perhaps disturb you, as much as they h^ve me. . ' 

4 * ... 

Jr'iTst, only about one in ten of all vocatiorlal students ^t all levels' 
^ is Black. 

-"—-Second, less-thon-^ne Ifr-ten of all ful 1-time vocational education' staff 
at all levels is Black, ^arid less than one in tweLve of all supervisory staff, 
at all levels is Black. • • ' » • , ' 

Third, at the junior or coramuniiy 'college level, less than one in ten 
or all students is Black. 



one an. 



Fourth, also at the junior ^or conununity college i^vel, less th^n 
twenty-five of all full-time staff and less than, one in twenty-five of all 
supervisory staff is B^lack, 



These statistics say to me that Blatk , youth* and adults'have limited 
access to^ or have 1 imited ^iqterest *in vocational education, or that both 
' factors ai^e.at work. Whatever the reason, the fact that these youth are not 
participating fully in pur programs disturbs me. This is' not to say that all 
Bla-^ck youth w>iht to or should participate, in vocational programs, but they 
'clearly must have the option to-do so. ^ ' ' \ ' 

^ Part of having the option to participate in vocational education is ' 
knowing that the programs exist, knowing what the wide variety of programs 
can mean in terms of par ticipation .in the economy and in terms ot self-,---^ 
fulfillment, and knowing that voca&io-nal education does^ not have to lead to 
low paying, substandard jobs.. It is time that adults^ especially policy- - 
makers, educators, another professionals, come to recognize' the extent to 
which our .society depends .upon workers with th'e skills we t^ach in vocational . 
education., .People must learn to recognize and appreciate' that our buildings, 
hospital^, cfhurches, universities, streets,, and highways, a>l modes of trans- 
portati^P^ Che clothes we wear, /and the food we eat, exist because of the 
'skilled workers we have in this count ry . > * ' \ 



These skilled^ workers' are not gecond-class citizens, they are first- 
class participants in making this country work. Between 1978 and 199,o/ the 
labor jnarJcet will need, per y^eai', ov^r 10,000 engineering and science tech- 
nicians (not engineers, but technicians) , 8,000 drafters, 7,000 denj^l 
assistants, and 60,000 nonprofessionals in other health related fields. ^These 
are* jobs representing much needed skilL training and Education, for which 

^ vocational educa^tion can provide the training. If, as many people <:ontend, 
the perception of vocational^education as leading to less than de'sirable 
jobs.predomi-nates in the Black community, we simply must do more to change ^ 

. tbis attitude. If we do riot^' We will be denying' our Bla'ck< youth the options , 
to become tomorrow's technicians and skilled workers—and in effect, limiting- ^ 

\their access to the jobs of the future. The majority of fobs 'in the next 
two decades will not require four-year college degrees. ''^ ' / 

ER?c .' . i: . ' 
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^•Those^of you here tonight are leaders not only' in education, but also' 
in vocational education and in the Black community; You must take. the lead 
in. chaaging' this perception of vocatiorial education, and in bu^-ldirTg ^Upport ' 
for our programs in that community. You must take ^:he lead "in helping Black* 
youth to recognize that vocat ional^ educa.tion , .and particularly the two- and 
fchree-year programs offered at many 'of the colleges and universities ygu 
represent, should viewed as a viable option.. You must h%lp them see what 
others, according to Byron RqwIs, are beginning to' recognize, that "an edu- 
Cc^tion withbut a four-year degree is preferable to a four-year degree witho,ut 
an education." But, while I emphasize*this aspect of perceft^ion and misper- 
ceptioa, .1 do no,t meap to lignbre tliu other factors of access — disg^imlnation"^ 
*and outmoded, obsolete facilities. * 

In the beginning of ttirs presentation,, i said T was both concerned and ' 
hopeful. X am concerned about the low. participation ixates of Black you^h. 
in vocational Education programs and equa'lly concerned about Hj-gh ra^es of 
youth unemploymeiK , part icularly ' among minority youth. I am hopeful ^ecause 
we ha,ve two new opportunities 'to address these concerns. 



1. The Youth Act Vf 1980 ^ ^ ' 

2. Iteauthorlzation "of the Vocational Education Act of 1976 at which 
time we. hope Youth Act will be passed by Congress ' * • * 



It^w'ill be the most expansive youtlr employment program in our nations *s his- 
tory, assisting 450,000 young people who are encountering problems entering 
the job marl^t. We knov that 'the Youth Act wiL'^ not solve atl of the problems 
■^of all of our young people. Nt> legislation can do that. But it will be a - 
,m$ij{?r investment in the young men and women who need our "help, and t#hus a - . 
solid^^ommitment to the future health and prosperit*^ of the nation. Many of . 
you have worked *with young people who need to acquire 'the basic skills, 
.employab'ility skills, and vocational skills to participate fully in the labor 
market.' 'We in the Department of Education and thos^ in the 3,000 or more 
school districts to be affected by the^Act will ne^d advice -and counsel as- 
we begin to implement it. (I will not discuss the legislation in detail, but 
<Hkpuld be responsive to your questions about it.) 



We are seeking your p^commendat ions regarding reauthorization of the 
Vocational Educa-tion Act. We hope tl\at you will participate not only, in the 
^ open information meetings we will be coaducting on September 29, 1980 in 
Boston and Kansas* City , on September 30, 1980 in Atlanta, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, and on October 2, 1980* in Washington, D.C., but also as we -pro- 
ceed throughout the pcooess. We intend 'for our reaut horizat iqn activities 
to be open and responsive to the concerns you aiTd others have fpr the future 
j^onal education. I 'will not ^^^jjiabora te on all the issues in voca** 



clonal •icat ion reauthorization, but I would be happy to respond to any 
questions *i-h that regard . 



In closing, I would ""lilj^e to ^coram^nd you a^ain for* being here and for 
seeking to improve vocational education in your ins t i tutiims . I also would 
like to commend BolT Taylor and the National Center for Research in 



ERlCr 
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■ Vo^:ational Education for extending the resou-rces of the Center, and to 
thank' Bill Young for assisting you in improving vocational eflucation in his- 

•topically Black \:ollege^ and universities. - I sincerely 'hope .all of you will 
be able to corltinue . this effort' in . the years to 'cbme\ Again, it has been 

^ pleasure to be with you this evening. -Thank you for ihviMng me. * 
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FITNDIKG RKOURCES AVAIUBLE THROUGH THE 

OFFICE OF Vocational and adult education;. * 

• U.S. DEPARTMEilf ^F E^JCCATION ' * 

' ^ - ^ • - / ^ . 

. ' . by 

Dr. Mary Loveli . . 

Education Program Specialist 
United States Department of Education * - ' 

The funding resources a'vailahle through our office are 'toojs for you 
and your institutions to use in achieving goals and j^eting needs. Some' of 
the programs I will be discussing may- be more applicable than others for 
cooperative consortium efforts* This somethixig you will have, to discuss 
among yourselves. I know that when 1 fuiish discussing what is available 
from our bureau, you are 'going to think Noh, that*5? not everyjthing . " You 



are^ right !' These different programs will 



but I 'hope that some of what I mentit>n wi^l be useful. 



mot solve^^l of yout problems, 



Th'e'U.S. Office of Vocational and Adult Education has a variety of 
^rogram^* that it funds under the general heading of ^'Programs of National 
Significance.^ Several activities are funded through this category of pro- 
grams. An example is t-he National Center Tbr Reseatcly in Vocational Educa- 
tion. The Najiional Center is responsibl e *f or appl ied , experimental ,^and ^ 
^ /developmental projects; curriculum development , 'Revision,' and dissemination 

projects; innovative tind exempl^ry programs; and vocational education personnel 
development programs. The purpose of such programs of national significance 
is to serve as a cal^alyst.to help improve the quality' of vo/rCtional educa- 
tion in the states. These programs are generally carried out on a contract 
bas IS . . 

"ft 

A second program that .our office funds is the Leadership , Development . 
-fr Program. Two aspyecCs of this program are (1) the Graduate Leadership Dev^el- 

opment Program, which assists vocational educators and administrators in 
. attaining higher degrees, and (2) the Feflo(^ship Cert,if icat ion Progr^for 

Teachers, which assists vocational educators in changing fields, or helps 
X industry people who need certif icatit^n to become^teachers. ' 

; * A third ^aspect of our ^)rogram concern's Curriculum Coordinating Centers. 
, There are six of these centers throughout the country. Their major purpose 
is to disseminate materia^ls that have been developed in a variety of voca- 
tional education areas. Centers are located in Hawaii, II linois, *Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma, New Jersey, and, Washington . 

A fourth area of activity is the Proiects of N^».onal Signif icanc ^> 
These projects develop and disseminate materials in lyew and emerging occu- 
' pationsv They also help produce information for dfeoision makers at the 
state and'' f edleral level. These projects arye funde^a on a contract basis. * 

A fifth activity is the National Occupational Coorcfinating Informatiori 
Commititee. The committee at the (e^krff^l level helps produce current 



information, for 'Stale staff «n occupations* in demand. It also produces^ * 
similar iQj&ermation fo-r students and counselors. Each state has its own 
coordinating committee thagt develops and disseminates this occupational 
information. * / ^ , 

There are twcr otiifer'' p^ogram^ in g|ir research, division that I. would liloe 
you to know about, eveYi though they may not be^ direct ly ^applicable to you * 
at this time. One is a cp'ntract program -f oi^ecb^nized Indian tribes and 
organizgitaons . ' The other prog^iSm concerns bilingual Vocational training. 

' ' ' > \ ' ^ . ^ ' 

J The seven programs mentionPed. above have a current funding of $10 million. 
We anticipate a car'ry-over of this amount into fiscal year 1981. Of this 
$10 million,* $8 million is conjmitted to ongoing activities. 

' \ « • • 

Within»the U.S. Office, of Vocational and Adujt Education, there are two 
other offices that have discretionary money. Oae is the Division'of Adult 
Education. It has approximately $2 . 5' jnil lion in discretionary money that 
goes to state and local education agencies for adult basic - trainir)^ TKere 
is also "an Itldo-Chinese • program that will be funded at a»baut $2.5 mill,ion.' 
A tl\.ird program iti the adult education area 'is t]|e Cuban-Haitian Immigrant 
Program,' which has abo;jt $17.6 million. Institutions of highe)r education 
are eligible for these ^funds t'o^ssist immigrants in learning English as a 
second language and in learnl&^f^ftping skills. The^last progr^ wit-hin our 
office is the Community Education Program, available to institutions of 
higher learning to. dei^elop^rograuis^ to facilitate community education. This 
program^ -has a 'budget range of $500,000 to $790^000. j 

iVnot^her source of f undin^^^that you may be, familiar with concerns state 
vocational programs. Yhl.mope;^, for these programs usually flows through the" 
Research Coordinating IJn^t in yb^t: state. There are three types of projects 
that are usually fu»nded on .a. aontract bas^s. These are research and demon- 
stration projects, inno^ativ^ and exemplary proj*ects, and curriculum projects. 
There are three other areas in uhich s^ate vocational programs can qualifyl 
for grants. These are .guidance and^ counsel ing , preservice and inservice 
training, and activities to overcome sex bias. Information on these -programs 
is available from the Rese^^ch Coordinating Unit director of your state. 

There is a second ^.aspect to state funding, and -that con,cerns,;§,tate voca- 
tional basic grant mone^. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 ^ 
mandate that li^percent .of basic educatian money be set aside libr inslTitut ions 
• of higher educalioji. Individilal btates distribute" their money in various 
Wjjys. * Sonje states al loc ate ^^all c^n?ounts to al 1? *eli|5tble institutions, while 
others ''giv-e larger amounts, tO a fewer institutions. The .way "to receive© 
iuilormation on applicatio^i procedures for this money is 'to Cbntact the state 
director of vocational education within your state. It shoiild'*^ noted, that 
fpr these set-5side funds, priority is given to those ij^st itCitions that are 
applying to develop new, vocational programs, and to those institutions with v 
a large concentration of disadvantaged students. It should also ,be neted 
that fuud-s fTOm ,state*or lotal money must match these federal monies,^ Some- , 
times states ask' tfhat the -deceiving institutions comply with the matching 
fund policy because the state is unabje to do so. ^ ■ 



I also want to briefly ^mention some of t,he political processes at the 
state level in which might want to participate 'to improve vocationk^l ' 
edu.cation. *^One is the state 'vocati6nal educat iori^ co unc il . The state legis- 
lature* requires that th6real>e at least one representative f rom •^pos'^tsecondary 
educa't^ion on the council. Also., the state, director of vocational education 
liolds public meetings,-^ as the state plan for vocational* education is developed, 
and as accountability reports are njp3e, ' * . . , 

There are additional res-ources available outside the vocational educa- 
tion cbinmunity. You can take lojok at tJie'U.S. EXepartment of Education's 
Guide to Fynding . Within[this guide you will find a list of programs, where 
the authorization is coming from, who is eligible to' <<pply, and what specific 
offiG-e t©^ apply to for the fundings For grant programs you can look to the 
Federal Register for announcements. For contract programs, t\\e Commerce 
Business Daily has , announcements for requests for proposals (RFPs) , As a 
final i?esource, I also recommend that yo'u look into Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act j^CETA) funding. , - 

I briefly want to descrjlbe the difference between cxintr^cts and grants\ 
Contracts are a government procurement ,for a product or se^ice. Req-uire- 
ments for the type of work to 6^ carried out are rather specific. A gi*ant, y 
on th^ other tiapd, is an award for a design that is suited to your particuLaT* 
^institution. In many ways, a grant is more flexible than a contract. 

Whether you are applying for a contract or a grant, there are certain 
basic things to address in your proposal. In the introduction, you will 
want to address the qualifications of your institution to carry out the work. 
In the body of ycxir proposal, ^ou'^wiUL want to tell what you are going to 
do and how you ar^ going to do it. This is especially important in a con- 
tract. In the* third section of" the proposal, you will want to ^iddress 
management concerns.. This includes writing an activity section, a staffing 
section, a, time chart section* and a budget section. These should all -flow 
together so that in the area of greatest activity, you also have the greatest 
amount of staff* time and *budget. Keep in mind both what is asked for ^nd ^ 
the evaluation criteria used fo<r reyiej^ of the proposal. The criteria wills, 
6e listed in the request for proposal or program announcement. 



I thank you^eng much for your attention. 
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CONSIDERATIONS F'^R PROPOSAL IJEVELOPMENT* 

by ^ , 

^ ^ Dr. Steven Gyuro ; ^ 

Associate' Director of Programs 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 



As ve sUart discussing proposal cjevelopment , we do not want you to* jump 
to any conclusions that it is ap easy thing to do, or that Ehere is guarap-* 
teed succe;ss ^yery time you try it.* Proposal de^velopment is a difficult, 
and demanding endeavor. 

" Let us 'begin by reviewing 'some key factors that are important to ' 
understand. Whea working in vocational education, an understanding of ^ 
Public Law 94-482 , sections 130- through 135, is necessary as background 
information. If yqu are unfamiliar with thLs federal legislation, then it 
is extremely important for you to review i t/cind^share the information with 
your staff. In addition, there are documents called Federal Rules and Regu- " 
lations announced in the Federal Register that are required reading. The 
rules and regulations in the Federal Register dated October 3, 1977, sections 
104-702 through 747-93, ej^plain how vocational education programs are to be 
i,mplemented.> - * 

Next we move t6 stafe* support . How many of you have read your state 
plan? This is 'an extremely important document. If you do no't have a copy, 
^we suggest you obtain one. ' State plan^ include a five-year,* long-,range plan 
that represents the '.directioh your state department of ♦vocational education 
wishes to pursue. An annua'l plan is. also included . ^-Both the long-range plan 
and the, annual plan contain a section on comprehensive plans for program 
improvement. This program improvement plan identifies the program priorities 
and amounts of resources to be allocated to them, making this a valuable 
resource do'cument. ^Another important document for you to read is the annu^il 
accountability report that the states provide to the federal governnj|^nt . 

^ Knowledge of your state department's important 'in terms of several^ 
factors. You should kngw t-he or ganizatiiDn of your state ^ department of edu- 
cation, as well as meet personally with the director and staff; it is impor- 
tant that you know them and that they know you. You should also study fundin 
patterns. Examine ^records from the last three ^ears an4 look at projects 
the statue departmeff^ funded, who it^ funded, "how much money was .available, 
and how it allocated /its resources. In every stat^, there are usually "sev- 
eral large city school districts th-at are extremely active in research and 
development. Knowledge of their acftivities .and funding received would be 
valuable. ^ » A . 

Now let me share a few/ facts with you. There are $112 million allocated 
nationally for program improvement aiul support services. Approximately $20 
millipn (17^2 percent) of that go, for research, innovative and exemplary pro- 
grams, and curriculum developra^n fe*. The remainder (approximately $92 million) 
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is 'Spent on the Research Coordinating Units (RCU) administration, guidance,, 
and counseling. By law 'approximate ly ' ZO percent ($23 million) is for 
personnel development (Section 135) and sex* equity (Section 136), 

Through 'the Cleariughous'e. data base oper'ation at thc^ .Xationai Center, 
we have been able to obtain some additional facts on funding patterns of 
the federal goverj^^ment . Approximately 750 projects are funded each year. 
The av/irage award is abo'tft $25,000, but the range Is wide; from $600 tjo ' 
$400,000. Another important fact is' that approximately 33NDercent of ;:he 
projects tfunde^ by the states are conducted by four-year coMeges and uni-« 
versities. * . . . 

Now let us discuss some proposal development ideas. First of all, it 
is esserltial that one perceives a^^^roposal as a planned course of action. 
SecoiTd, you must also unders tand * tha t the major purpose j3f »a proj)osal is to 
sell your ideas. ^ Hu rd , a propoi?al r<. presents a problem-solving approach, 
a strategy for a return on investment, and a liumanist i c enterprise. Also 
remember that the expertise your pepple have is your major resource, and 
it accounts for 80 percent of the cost of most research and development 
projects. So be sure to highlight your staff's qualifications, and to build 
Adequate funds' for staff into the prop'osal. 

t 

• Another ' major concept critical to any proposal endeavor is 4hat pro- 
posal development should take place in two phases. Yhc first is a praject 
planning phase and the second fs a proposal preparation phase. In regard » 
to these two phases, proposal development is .both a science, and an art. 
The proj(^t planning phase requires precise,^ scientific strategy. Tne pro- 
posal preparation is more an art in that inf'ormation must be presented in 
such a way as tp both address the problem and sell \our approach. 

We a]je^^oing to f(^CLt;S primarily on the project planning phase because 
I think that is ext.r*-'^!!!' ly ' Lmf)'or tan t . But before we h^gin, we need to review 
some prerequisi tc;^js for j^roposal development.* As I rriL n tlK)ncd , you sfiould ' 
bre familiar wit'h legislation and it^ associated rules and regulations. You 
must also know Che agency or. organization you are submitting to, the infor- 
mation sources TTiat ' are essential to preparing the proposal, and the envi- 
ronment in. which you are^^ope rating. You *also need to know your own i 
organization: its peop le capcil) jili t ies , resources, and interests, * 

Wlien it ct>mes to .the Reqixe^st for Proposals (f^^) document, you must 
study iC' 'caref uli/r Be aware of all the specific criteria and requirements 
set fortij^in the RFP, and how^your institution will respond. Consider, 
also, t!ve investment jour organization has to make in order' to write the 
projios^." Your decisions on these |]uestii^s will determine whether or not 
your, organization will write a proposal.. Next, study the RFP as a whole. 
This ^ill help you wi^e a more effective proposal a^^will increase your 
potentla^l if or receiving an iwafd. 

Nciw. let usstalk for a tew minutes about what a'project is. First of 
a project is finite; *it has a set beginning and an end, a^ opposed to 
a program that goes on -^ear after year. Generally, a projecf is a set of 
hcti\i^ities that are cotfiplex, but ^iomo);eneoui5 , and- normal ly^bnrepetit'iye . 
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Another concept ttiat we £egk is 'important is that of TCP — time, cost^, and 
•performance. ' Wiien you ar^i .developing a proposal, these factors form the 
basic, ingredients for building the project plan and for providing a frame- 
Work for decisions. Thes^ are the same factors you are concerned with when 
your- proposal' is wmttfea', when it is accepted, and when is ready to 
bejjgin. ^ . V < / . ^ ^ • * . • ' 

^ Think in'^'terms of TCP as it applies to your proposal development. ^ The 
Specifications .for "^ou/ proposa^l are in terms of time, cost, and performance 
*'and th^ir critical ihterre lationship r Giost tis the easiesf factor to deter- , 
mine and monitor because it is a very quantifiable entity, * Time is a more 
difficult /actor with which to work. Schedule has some flexibility. However 
the most^ dif f icult factor is performance, and it is the one factor directly 
related to your objectives and scope of work. These proposal sections sht>uld 
be planned so that they ^11 provide clearly specified, descriptive informa-* 
tion on performance, ) ^ 

Now let us focus on the project planning process. We have analyzed 
the RFPt and have assembled a team of people to write the proposal. Next, 
when establishing guidelines for planning, there are seven major elements 
that mu^t be considered: , * * ^ 

1; Statement of Objectives and Needs 

2. Analysis of Activities (Scope of Work) 

3. Procedures to be Utilized an Carrying Out Those Activities 

4. Schedule ' . 

5. Flow^of Activities '\ ' 

6. Required Resources * ] i 

7. Budget , - * * 

♦ Most state depardmerfts operate like the federal' government when review- 
ing proposals. They will issue an RFP, ^ask you to submit a^roposal, con- 
vene a panel of reviewers that will review the proposal, give it a score, 
and rank it. These reviewers ^then give recommendations to the state depart- 
ment oh which^ projects to fund. 

As .you ♦read proposal's, one of the things you will find is a problem 
with objectives.. Mai\y times, an objective wi^l not. really convey what the 
project intends to do. The important concern here is that you identify 
and defifne Rot only what is to, be accompJULsi^ed , but also why. ^ when you 
write your objectivjss , they^ should be streictured in performance terms. 
They ^hould len;d themselves to analysis and measurement so that in the end, 
everyone* will know if ybu accomplished your objectives. The objectives , 
themselves mus t se^e as a basis for evaluation, (r^pend the tiine to develop 
specific, sound-, performance-based objectives: they ar^ the foundation of 
any project plan. All subsequent planning 'steps are predicated^ on the 
statement of objectives, ^ ► - 

Let us emphasize objectives a iittle further because thfey are so 
essentia to everything that follows. You have to be &yre the objectives 
allow you to develop a logical flow of procedures. Wlien people start to 



read your procedures'; you w^nt them •to think "Yes, by ^oing^ 'this*^ proceikire 
a certain objective will be met," The objectives have to S^rve as the basis 
(rationa:^) for the Scope of work, as well as tor the schedule , Resources , 
and. organisational arrangements. The logic cohesivene^3j; and consistency 
of the intdrrelationship of resources tq^the means to tr^e tesults in the , 
proposal must be self-evident. - > 

Another component . that is extremely important is deliverable specifi- 
cations. The deliverables are' the products you produce as a^result of your 
work and accomplishment of the objectives. ^ We recommend that, as part of 
the planning process, you develop detailed specifications of each deliver- 
able. How much of'the^ specifications you actually put in the proposal will 
be up ^ you. You will want to I'eave room f or ' flexibility ,. but you, must 
plan for the most 'detailed specifications possible- to ensure the adequacy 
and completeness of. the scope of work and r^soupce requirements. This will 
aid you a great deal in analyzing/ your scope'-of work and other planning 
elemefi.ts. 

Next, we need to .address analysis tecfiniques. After you have developed 
objectives and deliverable specifications, the rrext step is, to determine 
what must be done -- this is the analysis. It is at this stage th'at you estab- 
lish parameters and define the scope of work involved in the project. You 
can do this i^ a deductive or inductive manner. The concept and methods 
of developing' a work breakdown structure are employed to prepare a scope of 
work. A' systems analysis technique is 'used to .analyze and specify* the 
activities and tasks required to produce the deliverables and achieve the 
objectives. 

The next step is, to determine the procedure you will want to use to 
carry out the project. This is the process of determining how to do what 
has been defined, "fou look at the alternatives ^available and consi(^er the 
time, cost, and performance implications and tr^de-offs of each. As you 
are doing this, you need to give consideration to the level, of expertise of 
the staffing required for the project. Once you have determined the acti- 
vities involved and how they will be cpnducted, you will want to start , ' » 
puttingi together a schedule focusing on when and where these activi ties' are 
to take place. r k ^ * 

' / Nt»«i, we n^ed to create a flow of activities. So far we have been 
tearing apart the project; now we are going to start putting it back X 
together. You might start by labeling^he Various activities and creating / 
a flowchart. It^s then^necessary to take into account the constraints of i 
Che systems (e.g., activity ^wo must be started before activity one ca^i ^e 
finished). You need to create a network that shoyjs the interrelationships 
of tVi4 activities. This flowchart should be developed widh schedule require-, 
meqrts^so as to prepare a time-phase)^ network. 

^ Onq^our time-phased flowchart is completed ,^ our nt^xt step is to idXitify 
our resoVirces. Consider resources in their very broade^st sense to include 
time, people, information, andNthirigs. You th-en consider the res(!>urces 
needed'\to Suiy^ort the specified scope of- work over the given amount of time.' 

\ 
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The next ^tej) is budgeting. This is a very simple* step; it is merely' 
the conversion of resource requirements into dollar ataounts. When prepar- 
ing a budgeft you need to be ^ble'^o answer two questions. The first is, 
Why is a particular resource being budgeted? The second is, How did you 
. Arrive at the level for a given resource .in the budget? You Mill then pre- 
pare/a detailed budget document., Chances are it w.iil be twice the amount 
available. You must then go back and modify your objectives, the scope of 
work,' the schedule, so that the cost of the project can be brought into' 
line with the dollar amount available. But at this point, you know what 
you are eliminating from your scope ^of work, and knowing what you are not 
going to do is almost as important as knowing what you are going to do. ' 

The next area we c6nsider extremely important is organizational con- 
siderations. The first concern is s4:affing — it^is your most valuable 
resource. There are four aspects of staffing to examine; ' * 

1. Area of expertise 

2. Level of expertise ^ ^ 

3. Percentage of time committed to the project 

4. Duration of time committed to the project - 

^rther, you need to place the project within the organization and "determine 
the relationship of the project to the other organizational units. Most 

, RFPs wi3,l require some type of personnel matVix, organization chart, and 
staff vitae.^ ,A vita does not need to contain everything an individual has 
done but ^sfTftuld cqntain perti^ient information related directly to the project *s 
scope of work. Another requi/remerft mo^t RFPs have is a description of 
organizational. capacity . You need to sell the organization as well as the 

^ individuals involved. Agaiii, tailor the organizational qualifications 
description to the scope of, work of the proposal. f' 

There are a few other considc rations' 'that must be planned for, such as 
the clearance of the Human Subjects Review alad instrumentation clearances. 
In ^Tiost cases, this clearance takes 180 days or longer. ^ Clearance frotn * — 
your administration also needs to be obtained for audiovisual preparation, 
and it must be secured before you produce the material, not after. A few 
other rules to remember are that (1) you may not pay ovei'time in a federal 
contract without prior approval, and (2) you. may not pay a consultant more 
'tl?an $1(50 a day or hire a consultant for more than ten dsiys >^^n a caleijjd^f^ 
year without prior approval. It is these contractual terms and conditions 
that you must understand, or you are going to have difficulties with the 
Pfojcjct plan and its execution if awarded. 

Now we are ready to start^"* wri ting the proposal. Just remember that 
when you write a proposal the reader will alJ^rays get more out of it than 
what-you put on paper. Besides being a sale;^ piece, a proposal must also 
be responsive to ^the need in the RFP. When the federal government puts out 
an RFP,j. thoy want to know how you'will plan to fulfill their specific 
.request for services and products, not how much more you want to do or how 
tiic request should be changed. If you really want to expand on the RFP, 
you can always wri^e an addendum to the p^roposal. Clarity, credibility. 




soundness, feasil}{. 
when writing a propc 



llty, artd^'logic are spme key concepts to keep in 
p^al. /^^^ I * . ^ ' 



mind 



Le< us talk ahdut how this proposal is going to be reviewed. Each RFlP 
will have* its own criteria, but there' arq some that can be gerferalized . 
First is^ s-iguificance of the RFP\ This' is especially important for grants, 
because the, original request is fair*!^ broad, and your specific proposal 
must show a great deal of relation^ip to the. original problem area in the* 
anijouncemenrT In a contractual situation, the government describes what is 
important because they are specifying what" they are buying. AnotheV con- * 
side*j:ation is consistency in the pro^posal. It can be difficult to maiTttair\^ 
consistency because time is usi|4lly limited and different people may be worl^- 
ing on different proposal sections. ^We suggest that before you submit the 
proposal, one persoTKr^view the whole work to ensure flow, logic, and con- 
sistency. The functionality of the opera^tional plan is another, major criteria.^ 
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That the plan is feasible ahd the required functions can be effectively and 
efficiently performed must be precis^ely addressed and cleerly presented. 
The^ qualifications ' of the key personnel and the organization is another 
generalizable criteria thac is applied to the evaluation 'of proposals. 



'^What we have aTt^pt.ed to do during this period is to revXew and discuss 
the prop9sal development process and focus on sorae of the critical* consid- 
erations ^^that must be addressed when participating in proposal development. 
TTTope tlst,at highlighting some of the key* elements and coi;icerns' has provided 
an overv:^^ of the p^rocess and components involved, and will enable you and 
your org^ization^ to engage more actively and successfully in proposal 
development. Conducting R&D projects can significantly con tribute^ to pro- 
gram improvement and the delivery of. quality 'Tocational education to our 
clients. X * » ' . 
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- THE C0^:1PETENCY-BASED APPROACH TO PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 

.by 

Dr. Robert E, Norton and Dr. James B. Hamilton- 
■■ Senior Researchi apd D^velopm^t Sjiecialists 
The National Center for Research ins^ocational Education * 

• . " • ■. ' ^ ' • 

^ In education, have traditionally accepted the option of making 
learning the variable and time th# constant. Whenever we say that a course 
itivolves so many hours of instruction , ^ we oper^y admit Qur acceptance of 
this historical approach to education/ Grafffed, a s^t number of hdurs 
^ per course is an administrative -and planning convenience that is hard to 
give up. However, under these clrcuijistaijices , our teaching ±e of £er^ geared 
to covering as much information as possible in the time ' permitted. We hope 
our students will learn enough to be successful. 

Many people* feel it is time for those oi^ us involved in vocational 
and technical education to opt for the implementation of programs in which * 
learning is the constant and^ time the variable. Vocational educators in 
many states, including New York, Kentucky, Florida, North CaroUna, and 
Pennsylvania, are now worTcing harrd to make this option a real^lfcy invstheir 
vocational and technical education programs through the implementation^ of 
competency-based education (^BE) , ' ^ ' ^ ' 

Before ^rpceeding, it should be'^noted that terms and acronyms for 
'these programs abound: CBE, PBE, PBTE, CBSD, CBAE. What is important is 
^ that all such progi'ams, regardless of the specific names attached to thefh, 
should possess the essential and desirable'^character istics^ described in the 
following pages in order to be • considered tf^ly competency- or performance- 
based. • ^ 

^ Essent^ial Elements and Desirable (Characteristics 

To understand fully the meaning of CBE, one must be aware of the 
essential elements and desirable characteristics-^ of such programs. There 
are five essential element?s : 

" 1. Competencies to be achieved are carefully identified, verified^ and 
made public in advance . This means that the important entry- 
level competencies for any occupational program area must be 
identified in some appropriate manner,* verified as relevant by 
experts who know that field, and then made known to students and 
everyone elaq interested in what the program is designed to teach. 

2. Criteria to be used in assessing achievement and the conditions 
* under which achievement will be assessed are explicitly stated and 
made public in advance . This means we are going to eliminate 
gues^in^^ games about what parts of the course are. important. We 
will tell students exactly how their* performance will be evaluated. 
The implementation of this essential element also means that we are 



i. The essential elements and desirable characteri^ics/ presented hSre 
are adapted from Achieving the 'Potential of Perf <^knce-Based Tea^cher ^ 
Education; Recommendations , PBTE Monograph Series: No. 16 ^Washington. D.C- 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1974.) 



giving^p the tradi^J^al norm-referenced approach to achievenjejit 
evaluation that foeus.ed on comparing a student's progress with ' 
th^t of other stud6nts\' In its place, we' are ad<J^Cing tiie* 
criterion-referenced approach in which each individual student's 
progress is compared with previously established criteria that, are 
made kno^ tW all concerned. • ^ 

The instructional program provides for the individual development ^ 
and' evaluation of each of the competencies specified . What we 
are' saying here is simply that each student shall be given the 
opportunity Co deveLop each of the competencies important to his/ 
her training pro-am, and that each student will be given the 
'opportunity to -demonstrate attainment of each competency. This 
essential 'elen(ent has strong implications regarding the need to 
individualize CBE" programs to the maximum extent possib^^e and for 

Vthe type of instructional jQj^aterials needed to make individualization 
possible. . ^ ' * ' , 

Assessment of competency takes , the students'' knowledge- and attitudes 
into accou/it, but reqj^ires actual performance of the competency 
as the primary source of evidence CBE goes beyond the ^traditional 
educational expectati6n .tliat students should know the "how" a|(d 
"why" of things and^pj^aces ^ strong emphasis on .the "abi'lity^to 
do." Of coui;i$e, in order to perform a task correctly the student 
will need to acquire the necessdry prerequisite knowledge and 
attitudes, This^ acquis^ ion, however, tfbes not of itself ensure 
the stude^nt^Is actual ability to .perform important competenc'ies . ' ' , 
It is with regard to this essential element of CBE that many 
programs . fall short , ,f*elying only upon paper-and-pencil ttsts of 
/ 'cognitive understanding as proof of competency. While such 
" measures can appropri^tely be used to assess prerequisite knowledge, 
they must be supplemented y^^perf ormance-or iented„ prbcess-and- 
product checklists or other measurement devices that perirtit 
assessment of the student's actual ability to perform the *' 
expected competencies. 

« 

Students progress through' the instructional program at their own , 
rate by demonstrating^ theXi^ attainment of specified competencies . 
Stated in another way, we w3tit to make time ''the variable and 
learning the constant. Again, it is clear that some individualization 
of instruction is necessary. While student progress is dependent, 
upon the demonstration of competencies, this element does not mean 
that reasonable time limits cannot be imposed upon the students. 
Som^ persons may want 'to interpret this elem^gfc to mean that only 
the student^ is accountable for his/her^ progress: This is not true. 
A CBE program pjac^s accountability for learning upon the shoulders f 
of bota'ft the learner and the instructor. " ^ * 

r 

e additional desirable characteristics of CBE programs are as follows: 

X 9 . ' ' ^ ^ 

Irfstead of being group-paced, instructi'on is individualized to the 

maxiiVim extent possibly. 



iJbarning experiences arfe guided by frequ 



feedback. 
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3. fempha^is is on helping the stuc^nt achieve program exit requirements'. 
4^^ Instruction is individually paced trather th^n.time based. ^ 

5. Instruction is, to'^a considerable extent, field-centered, 
it is based on realistic ^.work problems and situations. 

6. Inst^ction is of ten 'modular ized and uses materials with bo 
required and optional learning activities to help achieve f 
arid provide 'for different learning styles. > 



aning 



^jLibility 



7. The program as a whole is carefully planned and systematic/(e.g. , 
"concerned staff are involved Jji planning , and evaluation /s used' 

One of the big areas of confusion In CBE is regarding terminology. 
The five essential element^ listed earlier and the several desirable ^ 
characteristics presented may be applied io an^ CBE program. Despite this, 
we always have -two basic differences: {t) the* clientele and (2) the 
competencies in question. CBE can be used .with any group of people 
learning technical skills; e.g., machinists or nurses. The same 'concepts ' 
foirotTswheo we talk about teachers. When we talk^bout PBTE, obviously the / 
T is for teacher. We use P because we want to stress the performance * 
aspect. Our target groups here are preservice and inservice teachers or 
instructors.^ The skills important here are the teaching s;^lls (professional 
skills) required of pef^ons who have already acquired the technical skills. 

I►^ - 

The PBTE Program and Materials 



The PBTE modules are a sustained resuit of R & D^ef^ort started ma^y 
years ago. The research resulted in the identification of 384 vocational 
teacher competencies. * The^ were iceferred to as common competencies, or 
competencies needed in two or more vocational service areas. The research 
dfdh^t name competencies for the supervision of th6 occupational experience 
gjz^rams^ such as those unique to agricultural education.' 

What we have tried to do is develop- a comprehensive^ array of flexible 
materials that allow you to design a progr^am tailored to your students' 
needs. Perhaps there is no teacher that needs all 100 of these competencies.. 
Certainly, a begtnning teach^r/^ould need no more than thirty to be^ 
successful. ' ^ ^ ^ *^ JO " 

i 

We did have the opportunity to test these mat^^ials at- a number of 
'sites. Eighteen universities*, college53^ ^nd other postsecondary institutions 
in the United Stated and Canada were involved. 

A year "ago an impact study was igife^iated here at the National Center to'' 
examine the use of 'the PBTE jcCirriculufiVand related materials. W^ knew 
people were buying _the mat_erialsv_ b_ut we were nojt'sure fio% they were-beiirg— ^ 



used. Th^ sumi^iary c^^t^is study showed that 1,350 dif f erence^gencies , 
' 250 individuals, 990 educational agencies, and 140 international, agencies 
in twenty-six Toreign countries have purchased the modules. Stiil, aln^ost 
sixty p^cent of their use is in aniversities and colleges. -For teacher 




training *at the university level, the term "performance-based" rahter than 
"competency-based" is Referred. However, when use4 as an inservice staff 
development tool, the term "competency-based" seems to be preferred. We ^ 
use the'terms interchangeably. They are the same materials and concepts, ^ 
bjjf different audie^nces ,and needs. ^ 

The effect^ of the teacher ''education programs sh(|g|d five majo^ 
results"^: ^(1)- increased student access td, vocational t^fther certification ^ 
^by providing self-contained instruction. This is especially useful in 
i rural and isolated areas; (2) increased flexibility in getting help^ to new 
teachers immediately; (3) increased productivity of teacher education^ , 
programs (at somej institutions) ""by shortening the time required for 
certification; (40 • lowered personnfe^development costs (at some institutions); 
and (5) reduced variability anjd increased accountability through 
standardizing skills teachers are r^equired to master. 

Effects of the program on teachers showed one main result. That was an 
improvement in the caliber of vocational education teachers. The subsequent 
effect on classrooms and stucients was an increased use of competency- 
. baseci techniques with students because teachers tend to teach using methods* 
the^were taught. 
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Here are ^cvBe ctn^j^lusions about the National Center s PBTE materi^als: 

1. They are the most widely distributed products ever developed by 
the Center. 

2'.' They have been widely adopted by^ educational^ institutions. " 

3. Many materials have been sold to business and industry, even 
though they were rfot targeted toward these areas. 

4. A certain number of instructor competencies tend to be generic. ^ 



Most users expres's a strong feeling of ownership for their programs. 



6. PBTE has changed many aspects in the delivery of Vocational teacher 
education. 



/ 



7. ^ PBTE appears to be more effective and efficient than traditional 

a^roaches to teacher education. 

8. The material is considered a^high quality product by users. 

9"/ PBTE provides impetus to the movement towards competency-based 

instruction. ^ 

* • t 

Competency-based Materials for Vocational Administrators 



We now turn to a discuss ion of a' competency- based education (CBE) 

"program for admTnlstratfors . It is^very important and. related effort.^^ 
Again, the same characteristics and concepts are involved, but we have a ^ - 
different audience and competencies. We thnk it offers a solid and research- 
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based approach to preparing local administrators of vocational education. 

rr^^ were fortunate to have a United States Office of Education- (USOE) 
furfded project that ran from 1975 to ^977. -There were two objectives of this 
study. 0n6 was to' identify and nationally verify the* competencies , 
important to locdl administrators. - We looked at outstanding administrators 
at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. We also had furi^ng^o 
start the development ofvmaterials that would delivery "these essential 
c6mpetencies. The detailed research report on how these competencies were 
compned is .available f^om the National Center (RD 141).. 

A task invign tory questionnaire wa_s developed and sent to 130 expert 
administrators in ten states. A 92 percent response rate was obtained. / • 
^When dfe were finistied, a total of 166 competencies were verified as important 
to the successfipf adnTinistration of vocational education fat the secondary 
and postseconaary level. . * ^ 

The next step was to develop materials that would allow those wha work 
with administrators to deliver those competencies. We came up with a format 
very, similar to the PBTE modules. TUe previously identified 166 competencies 
were clustered into 30 module groupings. The USOE project supported the 0 
development of six of these modules, which /were field-tested it .four different 
institutions. Based on that data, we revised the modules anH prepared ^ ' 

them for publications. The very positive responses by the initial participants* 
gave us the encouragement to go ahead publish these modules. ^ 



We were unable to obtain further federal) fund iftg for the develop^ejit 

1 multistate consortium was or« 



of the remaining* modules . As a result, a multistate consortium was or^fihized 
to obtain the funds needed for further development and^ field testing of 
the modules . , 

Consortium Organized 

kit^T much recruitment work, the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education and seven interested states organized a Consortium' for ^ 
the 'Development of Professional Materials for Voca^^Tal Education.. 
Beginning on September 1, 1978, the Consortium meniHp combined their 
efforts to support th-e cooperative development , ,fieid testing, and implemen- 
tation of competency-based materials fpr ^^cational administrators. 

Initial efforts of the Consortium during 1978-79 were focused upon the 
development of additional competency-based administrator modules, using the 
166 competencies identified and nationally verified as important t,o local 
^dminl^trator% in the previous USOE-suppor ted National Center research as 
a research base. To deliver all the important competencies verified, it 
was estimated th^t a total of twenty-five to* thirty-modules was needed. As 
six -modules had already been developed and field-tested as part of the 
original USOE project, the Consortium undertook the development of the * 
additional modules needed at the rate of one mo dule per m ember state per 
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The procedafe used in developing and field-testing the administrator 
modules can best be described as a cooperative development process. In 
one of tlie first steps, the member states vote lo establish the priority 
competencies for motlule develoi^ment . Once the development p^sLorities are 
established, the st^te representatives are asked ^to nominate qtSglified 
persons who can assist National Center staff as either consultant module 
writers or module reviewers ^^These nominees, along with selected others 
known to the National Center and Consortium staff, are contacted and "asked 
to apply for the job. of consultant writer or reviewer, of one or more of the 
modules to be developed. ^ From^^^ese applications, Consortium staff select 
the most qualified persons available, 

' i ( 

At this point, a four-stage development process is begun to prepare 
t^ modules. The four-stage sequence of development includes (1) preparation 
of 'a module prospectus, (2) preparation of a field-review version, (3) 
preparation of a.field^test version, and (A) preparation ot the published 
edition. A brief de^ription of the. procedures used at (each stage of 
development f ollow^^R - 1 

• " ' " ■ 'J 

Preparation of the^module prospectus . The module -p^e^ectus- is usually 
a four Co eight-^ge outline of the proposed module. It' contains statements 
of the terminal and enabling objectives, an outline of the topics to be 
jicovered in the information sheets, the proposed learning activities and-- 
feedback, a tentative list of the performance assessment criteria, and a 
list of the specific competency statements to be addressed by the module. 
The prospectus is generally drafted by the Consortium staff member assigned 
to the nK?dule after. that individual has analyzed the competencies to be 
convejred and reviewed the available literature. The prospectus is , further 
developed and, refined at a. one-day conceptualization meeting involving 
the consultant writers and Consortium staff. Three copies of the refined 
prospectus 'are submitted to each state Consortium representative for review 
and critique by , the^persons they designate. A twenty-day turnaround time 
is requested so that the module writers can benefit from the critiques 
received' as th^y prepare the field-review version. 

Preparation of the>f ield-review version . After the conceptualization 
meeting, the two consultant writers selected are asked to begin the 
preparation of infcfmaction sheets, case studies, model answers, and other . 
materials, based Vn tfieir actual knowledge , experience, and expertise^in 
the particular area. At the same time, the National Center staff writer 
continues the search for re^evanf literature and sample materials. The 
staff writer malfttairls cojvtOTt with the C(5nsultant writers to answer 
questions, chedk 6n progress, and Jfelay information received from the ' 
prospectus critiques. Once ma.terial^ are received from the two consultants, 
the staff writer prepares the field-review version by m^rging^ rewriting, 
.editing; and formatting the material into a full-blown draft of the 
module. It is then reviewed internally b^ another Qonsortlum st^ff member 
before duplicati.on of the field-review qopies. . Six copies of the field- 
review version of-*the module aije sent either to tKe state representative 
or directly to the xiersons previbusly designated for voluntary reviews in 
each state. A fnodurfe reviewer's dhecklist and directions for completing 



the reviews accompany each module. At the same time, three paid consultant 
reviewers, are also a^ked to provide a detailed review and written critique 
of the module. Agaia^ a twenty-day review period is rejquired so that the 
reviewer's commenjis can be obtained as quickly as possible and used in 
preparing .the field-test ueVsion, , * 

Preparation^ of the field-test version . All the field-review mqdule checklists 
and theVritten suggestions received are summarized and analyzed a^ the 
major input into development of the f ield-test^ version of the module. 
Normally, two or three Consortium staff members review the connifents and ^ 
suggestions for improvement and decide on the changes to be made by the 
sUiff writer. When necessary, another consultant may be employed or 
further work may be requested of one or both of the initial consultants • * 
to supply needed material. Once the field-test version has been prepared, 
it is again reviewed internally by another Consortium staff member before 
duplication for field test purposes. Each member ^tate and/or cooperative 
institution of higher education receives thirty copies of each module for^ 
^field testing. In addition to the modules, field-test guidelines and - J 
instruments are provided for use by both the resource persons and admin- 
istrator trainees.^ In most states, an orientation and training session 
is also conducted \p prepare' resource persons for their role in field 
testing. ^ ' ^ 

' Preparation of. the published edition . Al through This stage of development 
has not yet been re^ch^d, plans call for the summarization and analysis of 
field-test data from^aLl states as a basis for preparation of thfe published 
version of eac|;i module by the Consortium staff. " It is anticipated that ^ 
data will be collected frqm at least five different states and a mini'mum 
of fifty administrator trainees before revision is begun. Once published, 
thirty copies of the *modiile will be supplied to each member state, and 
additional copies will be available through regular National Center 
publications channels. ... 



Nature of Modules . ' » ' 

Each^^medu^le covers a single broad competency or skill area (usually 
encompassing two or more related subtasks) needed by local administrators 
to carry out their responsibilities effectively. Through a variety of ' 
learning activities, learners obtain background information concerning the 
skill covered, apply that inf ormatioi^. in practice or simulated situations, , 
and eventually demonstrate the competency in an actual administrative 
situation. ^ During the 'filial learning experience, the administrator's 
performance is assessed by a resource perso^n using a checklist of specific 
performance criteria*. 

The modules can be used in prfservice or inservice workshops, graduate 
courses at universitj.es, internship or externship leadership development 
programs, and other ^programs. While the modules ar^ designed for individual 
use, permit self-pacing, and require few outside resources, they are not 
self-instructional. Preferably, they should be used under the guidance 
of a qualified resource person who can adviser learners and evaluate their 
progress . This might be a university professor, a state department of 

^ . 23 - 
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education supervisor, or an admifiistrator at the state, regional, or local^ 
level. • ^ . * ' . . • 1 

Although^ the funds from an individu^al state support the development 
and field testing of one module, participation/ ;Ln the Constirtium giyes 
each member state immediate and equal access to a*li the modules being 
, deve,loped. During the first year the followifi^g seven mcMdules were 
developed : . . . 

Direct Curriculum Development '' 

> • ■ •. • ' ' . ' ^ 

Guide the Developmeivt and Improvement of Ihs't ruction ^ 

i . 

Providfe a Staff Development Program 

4 

Direct Pr^ram Evaluation ' » ' ' 




Rromote the Vodational Edticat ion ^P^rogr am 
/* • ' « - 

Manage Student Recruitment ai^'d Admissions 

Involve the Community in Vocational E;lucation 

f 

During 1979-^, six states supported the development of the following 

• six modules: ^ • • ^ / • 

V ' ~ .... 

EvahLuate S^ff Performance 

i 

Seltect ' School Personnel , 

Prepare Vocational Education Budgets ^ • ' 

Manage t-he Purchase of Equipment, Sup.pl;Lei, and Insurance 
Identify P in ancia^trvRe sources far Vocational Education 
Manage Physical Facilities 

Summary >and Conclusions * * ^ 

\ The viability of the cooperat ive . developrpent approach as a cost- 
effective procedure 'for developing and f ieldj-testing high quality 
professional materials that meet the identified rie^eds of several states 
has been 'successfully demonstratecj through the Consortium's first two 
years of operation. Perhaps the best measure of the Consortium's success 
is, in<iicat^d by the feact that -all but one* of the member states are 

/ntinuing their financial support and ' par t icipation in the Consortium for 
third year. ' ^ ♦ 

The formation and operation of the multistate Consortium has led to 
the ft)llowing recpgnized advantages over individual state efforts: 
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1. Member states can effectively^ pool limited financial resources^* for 
^curriculum development purposes. The cooperative approach permits 

major savings as compared to *the cost of individual state efforts, 
if such efforts are* ^oj^sibie at all. . ^ 

2. Member states can effectively pool the professional expertise 
needed to develop, critique, reVise, field-test, arid publish high^ 
quality materials addressing" many ^different competencies. 

3. Th^pugh cooperative development, member states c^^ avoid the' 
unnecessary* duplication of effort and enhance the quality of 
materials developed. ' ,^ 

4. Through regular meetings, Consortium representatives are helping 
to refine and clarify the meaning ofVmany terms that relate to 
different facet^s of competency-based education. 

< 

New. PBTE Efforts / - 

~ — ^ « 

More pressure is .constantly b^ing applded to teachers of yocational 
education- to accept the special needs learner -in th^ir programs. These / * 
learners include handicapped, economically disadvantaged, mentally retarded, 
gifted and talented, limited English proficiency, ethnic and racial 
nrtnprities, students- enrolled in programs non tradit ipnal for their sex, 
and jadults' returning for vocational education retraining. Many of the 
regular vocational education teachers have not been prepared to cope with 
the unique 'needs of 'such learners. 

For the past year and a half, we have been working to identify 
competenclesjtfend develop modules for regular teachers to be successful in 
meeting the heeda^f s.pecial students. Vie have, id^ntif ied 380 teachefca: 
competencies that tend to be rather common regardless of the special need 
category. These 380 competencies have been clustered into 16 ipodules. 
Field testing o^^ these materials will begin shortly. They are projected 
to be available from our publisher, thej. American Association for Vocational 
Instructional Materials (AAVIM) , in early 1982. \ 

V. • . 7 ' 

We hope we have given you some ideas about what you and your colleagues 
can do in the way of personnel development in vocational 'education. la this 
hour and a half we could not begin to cover all we would like to sharelwith 
you. We encourage lyou to participate in workshops through the Natiwal 
Academy for Vocational Education, the American Voqptional Association, and 
other professional meetings and activities.^ You could also continue your 
learning '^.n other ways. For example, you coi^'li^ part icipate in field testing 
of the administrator modules if your institution is in a state that is a 
Consortium member. There is a lot of good material already available to 
you on competency-base4 education, and mooe is being developed. You need 
onjfy to be sel^tive in your reading' and work hard ^o^eep abreast .CLf__a_- ^ 
rapidly, changing aspect of education thac holds great promise for improving 
the teaching and learnin'g process. ' ^ 
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' . DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

' by " ^ ' [ ' . 

Dr, Joel Magisos ^ 
Associate Director, Information Systems 
The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

, I would like to share with you the best of what we know about dissemina- 
tion' of' information. I also want to talk to you about some of the available 
resources that you may or may not have used yet. Then I would like to offer 
some suggestions to you on how you can work together with, the Nation^ Center 
to aid in the dissemination of information.. 

One of the things that we have^ 'learned about information dissemination 
in the last three or four years comas' from a government panel: the Dissemi- 
nation Analysis Group. Tlieir workt/crcused on a definition of dissemination, 
which relates well to my presentation. What aspeots of dissemination are 
you interested in discussing? Are you interested in spreading information 
aroun/i, about exchanging ideas among yourselves, iij choosing the best, infor- 
mation to ^et a job done, or in getting information you can implement- in a 
program? The Dissemination Aitllysis Group definition li\sted four aspects 
for dissemination: (1) to spread information, (2) to exchange information, 
(3) to make choices of best information, and (4) to put tha^t information to 
work. . 

'We have found that people ^re all different when 4^t comiss to adopting 
change. First, there are people like yourselves who come to the National 
Center looking for assistance in the change process. These people' are adven- 
turesome , innovative , and anxious to be the first to start something new. 
Then there is usually a grqun-that, having seen some initial results, become .* 
earl'y adopters. Then comelr the majority of people — those who make deliberate 
and careful chojuiB^ only after a process has been proven effective., Next ' 
are those who ai;e fairly skeptical and will wait until almost everyoR^ else 
has adopted the change before following suit. Last of all are the laggards — 
those people who simply will not change until pressure is so intense they 
cannot survive without it. 

If you keep in mind that there arc four phases of dissemination and 
that you are working with at ieSfe^five types, of people, .you will not expect 
the same results every time. You may want to think of your program in terms V 
of the type of people with whom you are currently working and thfe stage of 
innovation adoption in which you find them. 

Let me tell you about some diffe^^'t systems w^- h/ve at the National 
Center th^t you can use in your dissemination programs, I would fitsti 
l ik e t o -ff^gfl^iofv you ^4^5^RI-G €leai^in^hotIse-x^T Ariuit:, Car ee r, and: VtJcatiurrai— 
Education. ""Tliis is. one of sixteen clearfnghouses ,^ each with a different 
subject focus. Basically, what our clearinghouse does is try to get together*^ 
all of the documents and articles in our field- that ate worth sharing across 
the nation. We put them in the. data base, and over time ERIC has Acquired 
about 175,000 documents in this well-organized system. 
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The ERIO system, in addition to receiving information, has a couple of 
ways to retrieve information. You can call^an ERIC Clearinghouse and some- 
one on that staff! is prepared to help you with your question. They will ask 
about your problem^ so they can determine if a computer search is needed. 

Some *of .(^ou may feel that your institution should have its own ERiC 
collection, but the price tag may not allow^this very soon, The]:e are a 
number of agencies that can conduct searches for you. These are listed in 
a directory that includes the agency, phone number, and service (s) are^ avail- 
able. There is also a separate directory for microfiche collections. 

If you can state *your problem, there are skilled people at every ERIC 
Clearinghouse who can help you find the intormation you want. Now I would 
like to tell you about the 'National Center Clearinghouse, 

Rather than being a large system full of articles and documents, our 
clearinghouse specializes in. information about funded projects. If you are 
serious about getting into funded research ,. one of the things you need to 
know is what types of projects are currently being fuH^d, By the summer 
of 1981, we will have a system that allows anyone^to go to the computer 
terminal (the same one you might run an ERIC search on) and tap into this 
file of funded projects to find out who is' carrying out what types of efforts. 
This can be exceedingly helpf'ul to you in preparing proposals. 

Now let me tell you a little about what we know of projects funded in 
1978 and 19?9 . You will find that 1,560 projects were funded in the two- 
year period for a total of $39 million. For example, Illinois funded 1^4 
projects for about $4 million, New Hampshire funded 2 projects for $20,000, 
and Texas funded 95 projects for a little more than $4 million. As you can 
see, there is quite a differ^ce in the amount- 6^ federal money available 
to the states. About one-third of the projects wd'ifsg "for research, another 
one-third were for innovative and exemplary demonstration programs; and about 
one-third were cacriculum development projects, The^ aver^e^^ward was 
$25,000, Approximately ona-third of 'the funding went .tS ^bur-year colleges 
and universities. You also may be interested to know^^hat problem afeas were 
funded: curriculum development, special nqi^ds populations, planning, guidance, 
equity, and rural youth development. You need to examine all available 
sources to learn about the projects already funded and to see where y.ou 
stand. With this in mind, you should be able to write better grant 'and con- 
tract pro'posals, ; 

The National Center Clearingl^use Has also been working with the U,S. 
Department of Dofense in identifying military curricula that might be used 
in vocational programs. This information "is put on microfiche and is sent 
out t9 instructional materials laboratories"^ in forty different locations 
throughout the United States. < 

One other system that may be useful to you is the Resource and -PJef^rral 
Service. Basically, this service has built up a large file of information^ 
on 1,000 organizations that could help you with educational problems, from a 
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research perspective. We reco'irnnend Chat you go to the Regional Educational 
-Laboratories to seek help first. If they cannot help you, then the>; will 
contact us and we will try to supplement their information by identifying 
organizations and people thaC^cah assist. 

By way qf summary, I encourage you to find out what is available to 
you in your state. Check the various directories of available services. ^ ^ 
Consider getting a computer terminal at your own i/'ns ti tution . ' If you .cannot 
find help nearby, call us. My last suggestion is tO get involved with each 
o^her. 
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RECRdlTMENT/ ADMISSION/REMEDIATION/RETENTION 



ISSUliS AND STRATEGIKS OF KECRUETMENT 
FOR BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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Dr, Donald H, Smith 
Professor o^ Education 
Bernard M, Baruch College 
City Colleges of New York 



What I' want to do this morning is give yqu a brief historical overview 
of Black education, to discuss the social matrix from 1968 to the present, 
to give you some idea of the things that have been happening to Black people 
in education, and fi-nally to talk with you about Black higher education, 
recruitment, and retention, - ' , 

The history of Black education in America is the story of a struggle — 
not only to gain oppKJrt^uni ty with white Americans, ])ut also to restore the 
ancient tradition of scholarship and intellectual achievement that is an 
important .part of our African heritage. The research of ^^ancy Arnaz tells 
us that^rom as far back as prehistory in Thebes, there has been wide-spread 
temple ♦building. Many of these temples were what we call "colleges" today. 
It was to African Thebes that scholars * f rom foreign lands came to study,. It 
was from African Thebes that religious ideas and architectural design spread 
abroad, . The ancient religion of Tliebes gave birth to science, art, engineer- 
ing, architecture, economics, and politics. It also gave birth to history, 
writing, music, medicine, dance, philosophy, and astrology,'' 

"'^earning flourished among ^he Blacks o^-West African, One of the princi- 
pal centers of learning was Timbuktu, . the center of intellectual life. 
Students from all West Africa and scholars from Asia and European countries 
traveled to the university at Timbuktu, There can be no doubt that Black 
people in America have a tradition of scholarship and a love of learning; 
but just as the Europeans and Asians subjugated the nations of ^Ifrica for 
many centuries with swords and trickery'^ so too did European Americans rob 
Black Americans of "language, cultural traditions, and scholarship, Forq^d 
to think in a language whose concepts of Black people and their African 
heritage were all negative. Black Americans not only were separated from 
their legacy of educational and cultural strivings, but also came to inter- 
nalize the oppressor's carefully engi^^neered images of~unworthiness , 



the history of educatio^ of Black Americans <has been a tri-apar theid 
struggle: (1) to achieve educatioAal iparity with 'whites, (2) to rediscover . 
and restore the once glorious tradir^pn of African scholarship in learning, / 
and (3) to correct the distorted image^vpf self and other Black shelves. It / " 
is in thQ context of this three-prong stru^^^e thal^l want to Present a brief 
analysis df Black education in the last f if tetan years , The period of dis- 
"~ ~cussi6n~is about~r967-68 to the" pr¥s elTF, . — n^- - ^ _ - 

Let us look bTiefly at the social matrix against which Black education 
must be viewe'd. Nineteen sixty-eight was a pivotal year in the history of 
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all Americans* It wa^ the zenith of civil rights act ivi ties <-vrhe Birming- 
ham movement and dfte great Washington march of/ 1963^^ the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1.964 and 1965, the elementary^ and secondary education legislation aimed 
at ^the disadvantaged,^ the war on poverty — alj had a tremendous impact. Black ^ 
people were ^in revolt iU-1 over the country as cities burned and angry voices* 
spoke'. At the same time, we wer^* involved. i^ an unpopular war in Viet Nam 
whose cost seriously * drained the economic resources which might hav<^ made a 
difference in the doraefetic war on poverty. Early in 1968, this war cv^used 
President Lyndon Johnson to declare that he would not run aga^^n. RicHard 
Nixon^nd Boby Kennedy emerged as the candidates most likely- to succeed him. 

Concurrent with the shocking news that Johnson was stepping down, another 
event was^ unfolding v^ich would infTuence Black welfare throughout the decade 
of the seventies and the years beyond. Dr. Martin Luther King,''Jr. , the 
Nobelu peace prize winner, a man who 'had spoken out vigously against the war 
and in turn had been - denounced by other Black civil rights leaders, was now 
taking the step that would lead to his assassination*^ He organized a poor* ^ 
people's march on Washington, D.C., a movement that brought Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans, Native Ajnericans, and poor whit^ together with Klack' people . 
As these groups assembJ(^d before the Lincoln Ifcmorial, Dr. King was detoured 
to Memphis to assist Black sanitation workers their struggle. He would 
never ari;ive in Washington. The real threat thJt an organized army of poor 
people would present to corporate America was claarly perceived, ^ and the 
threat was removed by a single bullet. v 

y 

A3 Dr. Bob Greene of Michigan State University and I sat Talking in, 
'Dr. King's house the night before the funeral, we wondered about the extent of 
the brutal assassinations which had already claimed President Kennedy, > 
Megar Evars, and Malcolm X. Little did we know that Bobby Kennedy, who sat 
directly across the room from us, would l>e tlie next victim in a chairf^f * 
cruel events that would slowly begin to erode th'e hard-fought gains of the 
Civil Rights Movement. ' 

t 

Hubert Humphrey won the Democratic nomination amd narrowly lost the 
election to Richard Nixon. In late November 19S^, I sat beside Mr. Humprhey 
on a flight from Minneapolis to Washington. He sadly confided to me his 
belief that he had one more week in his campaiga-^-trys^turn 'the tide against 
Nixon. Perhaps if he had disassociated himself from Mr. Johnson's decision 
and had come out against the war earlier, he would not have 'needed another 
wee1<: of campaigning. I did not teli him so, I just listened. 

Had Mr. HumphrlW-won the ^presidency , or had Bobby^ Kennedy ^ived to 
become president,, tlrc 'last decade might have -been one of continuous progress 
for Black people. Tliis progress mtght have been made not only in education, 
but also in employmeTTt, housing, liealth, politics,, and social areas. 

,The law and order government of {^resident Nixon succeeded in destroyjfeg 
what was left of the war on {poverty and the Civil Rights Movement . The '\ 
U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity was di^antlecj, and white students who 
continued to' protesV-a^a^^st^ soi>ral injust4^ce were put to route and soon 
found ecology a^safer cause to champion. Now Dr. Moynihan advised an 
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'all-too-wj-lling president to engage in denying neglect of Black people. 
WilUam Shoclcley; Arthur Jensen^ and others supportH.by government 'research 

' fund^ revived tM pernicioiB assertion of* Black genetic inf erioritlL-v Little 
fy^ttle, the afro hair stylos began to disappear, dnd the Black conscious5- 
ness which formerly issued forth in -a loud roar from the i^ace of Black '''^ 
polificiafts, educators, and other leaders was now baroly*^whisper . 

* t • * 

In 1976, Dr. 'CharfciK C. Hamilton, dist inguished prof essor of government 
at'CoL-umbid University, authorod.a paper for the Democratic party's use in * 
the 1976 presidential^ campaign/ 'Prof-wssor Hatiiilton, who coauthored Black - 
Power with Stokely Carmicjiael in 1^6/*, now advised the Democrats to adopt a 
Jl^oTt^ of deracialization as a political strategy. Writing in First World , 
Hamil-Don advised that rferacializ^ t ioqj^ as a compromise would result in future 
political gains^ Blacks.. Subsequently, a Black electorate who never heard 
candidate Jimm>^rtcr utter a single phrase about Black needs, who^in fact 
never heard h-im use the word "Black",- gave him 94 percenU of 'their vote; 
enough to feurnfthe tide of the election in the Southland t;he industrials^ 
Northeastern states. Not long after his election,- President Garter held'his 
first town meeting in the all-white ' city * 6f Clintojn, Massachusetts 'It was 
clear that what Hamilton believed to be wise political strategy wa*s being 
.adopted as social policy. It was not until the Urban League Convention of 
1977 that a single Black lead^ spoke against deracialization. Vernon 
Jordan, Executive DjX^c|^r of the National Urban League, publicly chastiseck* 
President Carter for the pcglect of Bla^k needs, and only then did Mr. Cart^ 
begin to cxp^e^s Jsome awareness of how he 'be<iame president. 
r ' 

"In 1978, Professor William Wilson*s book. The Dedlining Significance of 
Race: B lacks and Changing American Inst i tut iqns , contributed to the growing 
mythology that Blacks no longer suffer bec^se they are Black, but. because v , 
they belong t^^ an unskilled, under-educated social- class.. One is reminded 
of Richhrd Nixon's Solution to Idl/ering the crime rate. He sjimply declared 
that- the crime 'rate had gone down. Well., maybe if enbSgh people pVetend ' 
that race is no Hunger an important fattor in American life and that racism 
is on 'the decline, all the probleras/w vll disappear. ^ . 
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^«Un tlTe serious side, it is my belief that there are systematic efforts 
theto^t,,^^ government, and the mass 'media to' de-emphasize not 



jus,t ra^Vjbut plackness. .Throughout the seventies, there have been subtle 
as well as^Cr^^t efforts to force Black* people to s top 'emphasizing their 
blackness.- Tliose' who do not give evidence 'that' they understand the new rules 
do^not get hirfed, do not get promoted, and do not stay on the job. In a 
pe>?iod of serious economic recession such^ as we have been ' experiencing in . 
the last-seven years, the, pressure to exhibit appropriable conformist behavior 
is great. 'Clie Black middle class has bowed down to the pressure. They 

^pedk to no issues, assert no pressure, and display .little or no Black 
con^ciou>tness. In nftiny ways, they -Itave readopted the'white -cultural model 
a^s^ their own. The poorer Black people, howove|-, who^Uave little, ^and there- 
fore have little to lose, are still very angry. They want no part of white 
social interaction. , 'Riey are the people whose teenagers are 50 percent 
unemployed arid whose hatred smolders. Tli^y are the people who^burst forth 
in Miami and Vcal.t. to burs t/ for th ^in n«iny other places. With the all too 



brief view of some of the key force^ affecting Black life in the last* decade , 
let ps look specifically at. Black education during that period. 

/■ 

Data from the U.S. Bureau of the Cgnsus provides comparisons between* 
Black educational status in 1967 and 1977 and also compares Black advancement 
with that pf whites during' the same peri'od. In spite of decreases in dropouts 
»^and increases in jcollege enrollment, dropouts continue to exceed college* 
enrollment in 1977 , as well as in 1967./ Black confinement in prisons is * 
sMll greater than Black* enrollment in colleges, f 

In 1967, 35 percent of all Blacks ages eighteen to twenty-four were 
high school dropouts, compared to 18 percent of the white population. By 
1977^, the Black dropout percentage had decreased. to 24 percent and whites 
to 15 percent. During the period of 1960 to 1976, Black^jLacreased. their 
high school comple*tion rate significantly: from 41,5 percent to 74 percent. » 
At the same time, whites improved their c9mpletion rate from 69.5 percent 
xo 85 percent. In 1967 among Blacks eighteen to twenty-four, 13 percent 
were enrolled in college. By 1977, this figure had increased to 21 percent. 
White college enrollment remained at 27 percent. ^ Black enrollment in under- 
graSuate schools is now about 10 percent, cor.responding closeJLy to -the pro- 
'porlion of Blacks in the general population. For graduate and professional . 
students, however. Blacks are now highly undertepresen ted at only 5 percent 
of the total enrollment. 

Among Black persons tt^enty-five to twenty-nine years of age in 1960, 
the college completion rate was 5 percent,. By 1976, that'rate had improved^ 
to 11 percent. For whites the (Completion rate increased from 14. t percent to 
28 percent. In 1976,. 46 percent of all Black college s tudent&^^Jijene enrolled 
in two-year conimunity colleges. Less than a third o£ whites wereX^o enrolled. 
T^p-y^ear colleges are frequently ternvinal points with no^^uarantsad articu- 
lation with bachelor degree granting institutions. More ervcouraeang , however, 
is the fact that almost 60 percent of the Black population between the ages 
0%. three and thirty-four is enrolled full time or part time in school, 
exclusive of special schools 'such as trade or business s<ihools . This is the. 
high'Sjt percentage for^-any race. Filrthjer, as Robert Hill's research veri- 
fier, the overwhelming majorit>^ of Black youths 1^ the labor force are not 
school dropouts, bul! are high school or college graduates. That percentage 
is 70-percent of Blacks in the labor force, The analysis of key statisy.cs 
durihg the last fifteen years, and in some instances as far back as 1960, 
indicates that Black people are making significant movement frpm the educa- 
tional depths in which we were formerly trapped. *' ' . 

; " 

At the same time, it is also clear that a large gap remains between the , 
educati'^ohal attainment of Blacks and whites. In this regard, I would li- 
to look at tWo other areas of great disparity: occupational ovejrquali fi cation 
and earnings for educational leyels. X)ccupational overqualif icatrion refers ' 
CO the practice of requiring minority males and females to deiponstrate 
greater 'skills fpr educational requirements when competing with majority " 
mal£s and female^ for promotion or employment. Tlie findings "of the U.S. 

Labor Statistics indicate that overqualif ication exists for all 
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groups; however, in 1976, Jiigh school educated Black males were 50 percent 
more likely to be overqualified for their joJ>s than high school, educated 
white males. For Black males with college degrees, 25 percent were more 
likely to be overqualified t\ji^ white male college graduates. - 

There are also large earnings differences at the varying educational 
levels. As you very well know, the white high school graduate earns more 
in a lifetime than the Black college graduate: So do not hsrt anyone tell 
you that education is the factor which wMl lead to equaliity; that simply^is 
not true. It is an important factor, it is a ^rucial facCdrj^but it is n^t 
the factor. In a comparison of 1959 and 1976 statistics, both colle^^ edu- 
cated Blacks and whites have improved their earnings. Average yearly earnings 
for Black males increased from $4,004 to $12,003. Salaries for Black female 
college graduates are still 'under those of Black male college graduates with 
an increase from $2,007 to $9,008. But white male college graduates* 
salaries increased f.rom $6,008 in 1959 to -$15,001 in 1976. ' 

Clearly a comparison of salary levels for Black males and females with 
white^males reveals a great disparity. For noncollege graduates, the gap 
is even wider. Wlien all education le"\>els are compared, the^ median white 
family income increased from $5,008 in I960 to $15,005 in 19^76. Among 
Biftck^ and other nonwhites, the median income increased from $3,002 to 
$9^00§. Blacks and other nonwhites* received incomes of less than two-thirds 
that of whites. By 1977, earnings for white households had dropped to 
$14,002, but Black Household earning? had dropped to little more than half 
this amount: $8,004. 

Wliat is apparent from all social indicators is that Black educational 
attainment in the last fifteen years has ' improved , and this improvement has 
.generally resulted in greater income. Yet it is equally clear that there 
are still major inequalities in educational attainment and salary imp^rove^- 
ment between the races. ^ 

Now let us focus specifically on- higher education . y» American higher 
education has entered a period where, except^ for a handful of elite, private 
iftstitutions , almost all colleges and universities are struggling with a 
combination of factors. These factors include declining enrollment, dimin- 
ishing resources, and higher costs. The competition foB» students is so 
intense that many universities have already lowered or are considering 
lowering their admission standards. Higher education is clearly becoming 
a student's and not a university's market. According tp a recent report by 
the College Entrance Examination Board and the Ame'rican Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Office, *our out of fivc^.applicants' to 
public and privai:e institutions are gaining admission. Pot the two-year 
institutions, 90 percent are accepting every applicant. Accordingly., students 
ar.e now so confident of their acceptance that among current college freshmen, 
38.5 percent applied tto only one college, and 16.5 percent applied to only 
two colleges. Tlius, 55 percent of „the class of 1984 felt reasonably cJfertlain 
of getting into the college of their choice. 

How to increase or even maintain student enrollment at a time 'when all 
colleges and 'universities are vying for students is a crucial issue for. 
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Blacks colleges, and universities. There is no, question in my mind /hat 
Mack cplieges ancf universities sho^ild survive. .Indeed they must survive 
not ogly because of their distingur^ied hisdory of educating large numbers 
of Black^en^and womon, but also because of the clear and present need for 
their future efforts. 

Before'! talk furthtir about the Black ooiieges , , le t me speak briefly 
on the whjLte^ university environment. Under the auspices of the National • 

-Advisory Committee on^B^^ack Higher Education in Black Colleges' ^d Univer- 
sities, I visited the campuses of seven predominately white universi'ties . 
lliese campuses included three public and four private institutions in four ** 

' geograp'hicali? regions . In assessing, the admissions and attrition problems of 
Black studeuts at Harvard, Rutgers, Duke, Stanford, and the Universities of 

' California, Los Angeles, .University of Chicago, and University of Michigan, 
I became even more convinced of the ^eed for Black ' colleges and universities. 

At ev.e^y one of these predominately white universities, I found Black 
students with a high degree of alienation and loneliness, and varying 
degrees of cultural/racial confusion. In all but one of the universities, 
Duke, Black students were being humi^lfted by campus police and' by openly 
hostile students and faculty who chalplnged the Black students' rights to 
be at' the university. "Black students complained of curriculum and instruction 
that ignored their histbn^ and culture. At the same time, the Black students 
were made to feel bptji different arcd unworthy because they are Black.. They 
receive messuages that' tl^fej^ .are no different fmn' "an^d^ther student, that they 
ought to der^cialize thel^<^^^^ and-, forget ab^*t thWt Blackness. They 
should be 'just like ever^fedy ^else,*' Ihat^'-'ij? the soyrce of the great cultural/ 
racial con^5.ion thaCl^la^ stuHeijiJ^ are experiencing on these white campuses'. 
Yet, at eve^.camPiij^'^ th^t .X^visitl^d^ .^ite "Black* Table" was very, much in 
emdence in^clini.ng^ f acili^feV as 'was the^event of Blacks rooming with other 
.Blacks. Wh|«;:her ^in^rima^l^ Black* or in '-integrated dormitories. Black 
students ch^e to b^.Vith i-e^^^^her/ According^ to student testimony, the 
ciannishness' of many\ U^'acK^tudents on white camp*uses was a 'matter of mu^al 
protection* from a hofetfje white environment, rather than a grouping based 
on positive feelings ^owaf d'' oth^r Black people. " S> 

In- sssence. Black .students are victims of a "Catch 22." They are discri- 
minated^ against andrji^rgeai^ because they are Black, yet at the same time, 
they ar^ told it is tfieir best interest to stop thinking\)f themselves 
as Black. Unfortunately, on all of these campuses there'are few cultural 
models and even fewer cultural advocates who can j:'e late to and help the ^ 
Black students caugl)^ in a whirlwind X)f racial and ideritilty conflict.. Trained 
Black counselors ^are" almost nonexistent on the southern campuses . Only a ' 
handful of Black processors and administrators could be identified, and 
accor^ii^e tp the stuclent.^ interviewed, only a few of these Black faculty 
member^^ndetstand thjaatpJsuppor t them, and tak^ stands on their behalf. I 
was-~-rm surprised to discover that Black faculty do understand the 'issues 
and problems which. Black students face far better than white faculty and 
administ^rators. But Black faculty and administrators are so few in number 
that they ?'epresent no' critical mass, and they, too3 are victimized by the - 
'racism which- in turn injures , the students. / 



It is no wonder that the University of Michigan and the University of 
Chicago have acknowledged dropout rates of apprgximately A3 percent for 
Black students^ UCLA- and "Rutgers provided incomplete data, but from the 
data they did provide, one can, infer high attrition* Stanford claimed that 
no data was available pn this* subject , while Duke^s dropout rate was 20 
percent » 'Only Harvard, the most selective of the universities, claimed 'low 
attrition for Black students* ^ 

V Without question, the Black colleges and universities are desperately 
needed by Black people. They are needed not only because they know how to 
provide higher education for Black youth, but also because they are committed 
to this effort* Tliey ^te also needed because they offer the emotional and 
social environment where Blacks* self-esteem is nurtured toward healthy 
maturity* Education and personal gro\7th can take place at Black colleges 
in an atmosphere relatively free^ of the hostility and pressures of a white 
environment* In this environment of acceptance, the attrition rates are 
about 26 percent, as compared to the attrition rates of 37 percent for Black 
students in white universities, Astin states, "fhe higher attrition rate 
appears to be attributable in part to thf^effect of attending the white col- 
lege, rather than the differences in the initial dropout-proneness between 
Blacks in white colleges and Blacks in Black colleges." 

I have been on many Black campuses; at Whiley, where tny father was 
dean of music;^at Texas College, where I matriculated my freshman year; at 
Jackson State, Hampton Institute, Florida A & M, Texas Southern, North 
.Carolina A & T, .SoiJthern University, Morgan State, and Central State, where 
I lectured; af Morris, Brown and \Be thune-Cookman where I served as an 
advisor from the Roc1<.efeller Foundation to tlieir presidents; and at Atlanta 
University, where I have been a visiting professor and chairman of ♦the 
Advisory Committee of the Doctoral Program in Educational Administration, 
Bl^ck colleges are emotional havens for our people. A first-time visitor 
is able to feel the love, the concern, the sense of community, of belonging 
that is shared by the college family* 

Yet, in spite of the sense of comfort that Black students feel on Black 
campuses, in spite" of the track record of the historically Black colleges, 
the majority of Black college students are turning away' from their heritage 
to se^k higher education in white institutions* There are probably many 
reasons for Black students' preferring white schools, among them are superior 
facilities (including researc^i re^urces), (2) a belief that the education in 
white institutions is superior to the education available in Black institu- 
tions, (3) similar parental beliefs which influence student choice, and 
(4) in many instances, greater f inancia!^ assistance * 

-> 

In 196A, 51 percent of the Black college students were in predominantly 
Black colleges* Two years later, this percentage had declined to A8 per- 
cent* By 1976, only 18 percent of Black coLlege students were enrolled in 
HBCs (historically black colleges), with another 12 p'ercent in newer, pre- 
'dominatly Black colleges* The other 70 percent were in attendance at 
p*redominately white colleges* Of 'this 70*percent, almos,t half, (A6 perc&nt) 
were enrolled in two-year community colleges* 
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During 'the period 1966 to 1976, Black colljege enrollment increased . 
277 percent as compared to the white enrollment increase of 51 percent. This 
tremendous growth in 'Black enrollmerrt took' place primarily in white institu-^ 
tions that are largely undistinguished, and almost ha]?f of which offer only 
two-year terminal degrees* At the same timo, the IlBCs were experiencing 
steady but lower gr^.th rates. The pendulum has taken a slight turn back 
toward the Black CDil^fcges , with private HBCs experiencing a recent 12.4 
percent increase in freshman enrallment. • y ' ^ 

The United Negr^ College Fund attributes this upswing to the following: 

1. The lower cost at HBCs,. (an average of 20 percent less than public 
or private white ^colleges),. 

2. The HBCs are viewed as success groups by ooor students. 

( 

3s The return of the concept of attending a Black school: a reaction 
to the feelings of isolation ^experienced by Blacks on white Campuses 
in* the '60s. 

4. Second generation college students are asserting the family, tradi- 
tion in returning to Black colleges. ^-^^^-^^ 

Thus you have two facets to the situation: a great percentage of Black 
students are turning away from the *the HBCs, yet there is still a steady 
increase in the HBC enrolln\en|: . 

How, then, can the HBCs capitalize on these modern trends? How can 
HBCs attract^ students who might otherwise go to white colle'^s, institutions 
that have m\e powerful persuasive tool*5 of more monev , court-ordered deseg- 
regation mandates, superior resources, and a'n image of providing "a better 
education" for Blacks as well as other students? ' How can HBCs maintain a 
state of steady Increa^^e? I hope I have, some strategies to present that 
can accomplish these goals. I have grouped the strategies in two categories: 
internal strategies and external strategies. 

We deal first with the internal strategies. A major aspecC in the 
'preparation for recruitment of rticreasingly large*;;^ numbers of Black stude*nts 
is the creation and niarketing of an educational commodity that is both 
attractive and saleable. Such a product requires a thoughtful analysis of 
the following items: > 

1. Wlio are the Black colleges^-that is, what is their identity in 
the 1980s? - . ' \ 

2. Wliat is the plii 1 osophi cal mission of tiic Black colleges in the 
1980s?' . ' ♦ 

3. Whom shall* the • Black^ colleges e/ducate in the 1980s? 
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A. Hpw shall curriculum and instruction be adjusted to serve the identity, 
mission, and stu<fent population? 

Kirst, let me- address identity. Tiie 'question of who the Black colleges 
and universities are and what is their identity would have resulted in a far 
lesb complex answer before the integration movement and court-ordered deseg- 
regation of th^last two decades. 

Though 102 historically ^ack colleges could not and cannot be viewed 
as a monolith, t^ere was a general, common agreement that Black colleges, 
as Benjamin E. Mayes dofecrlbed them, were colleges "born to serve Negroes, 
just as white colleges are designed primarily to meet the needs of white 
America." 

Elias Black, Linda Lambert, and Joseph 5lartin, defined historically 
Black colleges as "institutions that were founded primarily for black Amerf- 
cans, although their charters were, in most instances, not exclusionary. 
.These are institutions serving or identified with service to black Americans." 

Throughout our history. Black colleges have been institutions where 
Black youth could receive an education that would strengthen their self- 
esteem, promote cultural pride, prepare for a career or vocation, develof) 
standards of morali^^y, and increase powers of thought. These are some of 
the important elements that have made Black colleges an emotionally comfort- 
able and academically rewarding place to learn. 

Some recent developments have led to an^ emerging Black college identity 
which leaves me fearful. I fear that the winds of change may blow the Black 
colleges in an unfortunate, unseemly direction. I fear that the unwarranted 
pressure from the government and the courts to integrate Black colleges 
which weire not segregated, the*n^cl to recruit students (some of whom may be 
white), and tire general n'Srfional pretense of deracialization may cause the 
Black colleges to change their tim^-honored images of themselves. Recently / 
I' read an article entitled "Enrollment of White Students in Historically 
Black Colleges." It was coauthored by admissions and regis trat^^on officers 
of five HBCs: -Kentucky State, Jackson State, Tennessee State , Universities 
of Arkansas at Pine Bluff, and LeMoyne-Owen College. The article deals 
with techniques use'd by those institutions and others to recruit white 
students. Thq techniques appear useful in recruiting either Black or white 
students., But what is alantring about the article is its ass^ertion that, 
".the recruitment of white students requires that the white community no 
longer view these institutions as Black." The implicatioi> is very clear. 
If Black institutions are not to be viewed as* Black by the white ooipmunity, 
then they feel tliey have to change^their images so that they are no * longer 
Black. I think that is deadly. With the exception of three ins ti tuVions 
that have changed theic^identity , the Black colleges have historically been 
Black, are Black, and must>5remain Black. Black j.s not simply the cojor of 
the student body; it is possible for white students to attend Bla«|^ colleges 
els long as they (and eve^body else) know the identity of the colleges'. But 
-first, the colleges themselves must express and clarify who thdy are. There 
is now a great statd of philosophical flux as Black colleges try to make 
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this determination. No matter what iV^ circuiiistiinces, HBCs must not allow 
themselves to be, coerced into a ne.uter, or. "worse, a white identity. Just 
as- a positive Black identity is essential to the good* mental health of Black 
people, positive Black identity is essential for, the good mental health of 
our colleges and universities. Harvard would not give up. its identity to 
attract a few Black students.' Nor should* Kentucky State give up its identity 
to attract a^few white students^. Clearly, this first internal strategy of 
self-clarification is essential. If a Black college begins to project an 
image of itself that is some thing^other than Black, what would be the induce- 
ment for Black students to attend that college unless they, too, wanted to 
think of themselves as something other than Black? 

Now let us deaiTvh^ second internal strategy: the .mission. The 

mission of the Black^-eollege should be based upon the aforementioned knowl- 
edge of its^ s'elf-def irled identity, and upon the special needs of the popula- 
tion it intends to serve. 

Samuel tiuBois Cook provide^ us \ith an excellent statement of the dual 
mission of the Black college: 

% The Black college has the same general mission as a white 
college, but additionally, the Black college has a special 
and unique purpose.. The Black college, thus has a'^dual 
mission. It is about human ejfcellence, the superior edu- 
cation and training of tender minds, nourishment of the 
creative imagination, and reverence for, learning; it is 
also about the development of moral oharac ter. and the 
production of better men and women for a gore humane, decent, 
and open world. - ^ 

Academic excellence and ^he development of moral men and women to better 
the world are the cornef^ stones of a Blac(c college education. In his st(ate- 
ment. President Cook makes clear his belief that the emphasis on moral 
development is the "special, unique" purpose of Black colleges; a purpose 
not generally asso'ciated witl\jfhite colleges . ^ 

I believe that both, academic excellence and morality ^le'ed fa^ more 
debate, discussion, ^nd elucidation than my talk will permit. Perhaps they 
could be the themes of a fut^ra national conference: a National Association 
for Equal Opportunity in higher education (NAFEO) conference, or an American 
Black Col'l ege ' Conference (ABC). But I v/ould like' to say briefly that I 
believe we have reached^ point of maturity as a people where we can deal 
seriously with rigorous academic demands. It is true that a gre*at many of 
our youngsters come from e4ucational environments that have-not prepa;:ed 
them for college level work. We must talce them as they come to us, teaching 
them skills and attitudes, doing the remediation, and providing the informa- 
tion with which they can navigate choppy Academic waters. But an individualized 
slowly paced starfe-does not imply tjie need to move slowly all the way to the 
finish line. Upgrading the course requirements and expectations for our 
students is an obligation. We must al/so increase our expectations for faculty 
performance in the classroom, in research^nd in scholarship. We must 
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reinforce those students and faculty who c4re already achieving at high 
levels, inspire others to grow and reach .their full potential, and comraend 
those who have done their best— whether tlieiV best is exemplary or not. 

Academic excellence is not a lofty ideal, it is a necessity. It can 
be achieved. The adjustment for some of .our faculty and students will be 
difficult at first. But I have no doubt that, the long-term gains of creat- 
ing and propagating collegiate environments of academic excellence will 
attract far more students and faculty than it wil^ lose. 

The matter of morality also requires^^ most thoughtful deliberation. 
As President Mays has pointed out, "Whi^e^^iTleges serve white interests," 
and as PresrxTent Cook has observed, the difference between the mission of 
the Black college and that of the white college is-the attention that Black* 
colleges do give and must g^e to moral character development. "* 

I believe that ^a curriculum of moral development on a Black campus 
ought to include ^a complex of in-class and out-of-class experiences which ' 
help our students to acquire not dnly qualities that will make them more 
decant, humane citizens of the United States, but, also qualities of an^ * 
international^ Black consciousness. ^ ^ 

Great Black leaders such as Marcus Garvey, Paul Robeson, Martin Luther 
King, Malcolm X, and Andrew Young have helped us to understand the inter- 
. relationship betwoei* the welfare of the labprer in Chicago and the ^iamomi 
mines worker in South Africa; betwe.en the importance of the vote in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and in Zimbabwe, Rhodesia. The struggle of Black people in 
America is a link in the struggle of -African people the world over. The • 
development of moral character at Spelm^Ln College, Houston-Tillotson College, 
or any Black college must include tHe development of an international Black 
conciousness which woQldJu>lp our studer^ts, in the words of Paul Freire, 
"to learn to perceive social, political, and economic contradictions and to 
take action against the oppressive elements of reality." To advocate inter- 
national Black consciousness 'is not to ignore the fact that most of the civil 
rights leaders of^the sixties movement came from the Blacfo colleges.. It i*s 
not to ignore the fact that African or Afro-American studies are being offered 
on most campuses, or that Black colleges have a history of educating African 
students:^ It is simply to state that in a period of conservatism ^uch as 
we are now experiencing in America, where lllack concerhs and Black welfare 
/are once again being ignored, we cannot afford to let Lurselves and our stu- 
dents lose the consciousness that Dr. King, Malcolm X, and others helped us 
achieve. I do not believe that l,t is our job as educators to incite or' to 
chart courses of resistance for our students; but I do submit that it'is our' 
responsibility , to provide them with tho< criteria for their own moral behavior 
and to help them see the inconsistencies in international morality. What 
course they decide to follow is a* personal decision. 

\>nien the word goes forth that Black colleges are seriously pursuing 
academic excellence and arq^ giving the kind of moral education that helps 
young Black men and women gain not only their personal emanicipation, but 
^ also strengthens their links with the welfare of their African ancestors, 
* a clear choice will bq evident. No wKite college could present such a 
program. 



Now we turn to the question of whom shall the Black colleges educate 
in tht eighties? The answer to that question follows fjom the resolution 
, of the identity issue and mission statement. . . / 

Black colleges should continue their historical mission of educating 
\>Black people. The concept of international Black consciousness, however, 
*^«ggests that in addition to this primary responsibility to Black Americans, 
HBCs should seek out increasing numbers of African and other third world 
students. White students from America ancj, abroad should be welcomed and 
recruited; but not at the sacrifice of reduced services to Black students, 
and not at the sacrifice of changing the institution's cultural identity 
and curriculum. 

» 

It is apparent that inany of the .HBCs, have made and are making curricu- 
lar changes that are in tun^ with the career and vocational demands of the 
eighties; that is, changos in terms bf where the jobs are and where they will 
be. Surely, as money and staff sources permit, these revisions will continue. 
What I want to suggest, in addition, is that a curriculum ought to reflect 
expanded concepts of the college's moral mission in the eighties. Curriculum 
and instruction must not only prepare Black students for the real economic 
market, but also stimulate them to think critically about their political 
and cultural existence in a society whidh vill grant equality only to those 
groups who demonstrate strong cultural^, political, and economic solidarity. 
. That is aa obligation of the HBCs. 

' . [ 

Once the hard philosophical introspec'^tion has takt*n place, then the*' 
external, strategies can be considered. I will offer. four such strategies: 
(1) promoting the new image, (2) working to revise or amend stat^^r federal 
policies that inhibit improvement, (3) developing recruitment consortia, and 
(4) new markets of recruitment. 

First, in terms of promoting the image, I suggest that the HBC, conduct 
an advertising campaign under the auspice^ of the National Alliance of Black 
School Educators (NAFEO) , or as a joint effort with the United Negro College 
Fund. This should be ai' massive advertising campaign, in which a Black ^* 
advertising firm is engaged to promulgate a new image of the HBCs. Radio, , 
television, newspapers, periodi^cals , and brochures would proclaim the attrac- 
tiveness apd availability of a first-rate education, which emphasizes academic 
excellences morality, and social consciousness; all in an atmosphere of 
concern and acceptance, Tlie media blitz sbould be directed at Black high 
schools flnd guidance ^coun^elors through churches, discos, pool halls, and 
other social scenes. * i 

^ On the topic of amendipg state and federal policies, there are a number 
of state and federal policies that do not fully address the special problems • 
of the ^p^ck coMeges. Tliey are too many policies to talk about here, but ^ 
they arc outlined in t^o excellent documents that I will no^te , The National 
Advisory Committee on Black Higher Education in Black Universities has pub- 
lished Access of Black Americans to Higher Educat ion: How Open Is the Door^, 
Another public^ ion by the«commi ttee is called Black C oMeges and Universi ^ 
ties: An Essential Component of a Diverse System of Higher Education . / 
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Suffice it to say here that state regulations, which limit out-of-state 
and out-of-country enrollments, severely inhibit recruitment by public HBCs. 
Matching funds requirements, which force HBCs to use precious operating- 
capital, seriously restrict services that can be provided. This problem ^ 
also affects faculty ^alaries. Title III grants, originally earmarked to 
help HBCs, are now being designated for the development of white institutions 
as v)ell, thereby d<?priving HBCs of badly needed financial assistance. 

These are issues that thu National Alliance of Black School Educators 
and other Black interest groups are aware of and are attempting to address. 
Many of you are also aware that during this past summer, President Carter 
signed an executive order that directed every branch of the federal government 
to increase tTie benefits of those various branches to Black colleges. He 
also instructed the various branches to look at. their regulations that pro- 
hibit and preclude full parti cip*at ion of Black colleges,. We must* wait to 
see what happens. An executive order has been signed, but orders in previous 
generations have not necessarily been fully implemented. I cite Brown vs . 
the Board' of Educati^on ; not an executive order, but a Supreme Court decision, 
as an example of a 9ourt decision that did not have an impact on a.ctual 
practice. So the mere signing of an executive order does not imply that 
there will be smooth sailing for the' HBCs. 'Therefore,' I suggest that^res- 
sure be applie.d bv the Black colleges to be sure that this executive orde^r 
is full) enforced. Tliis pressure could come in any number of ways. The 
most important way is to prepare position papers for the Black legislators 
in Congress who can support the Black colleges. But before they can give ' { 

such support, ' they need clear data. They must know the positions of the 
Black colleges. That is the first step. Another is to get your alumni 
association members to communicate witti their legislators — Black, white, 
Hispanic, or whoever they may be. Get*your alumni* associations to put 
pressure on the legislators now^ , * ^ 

Let me move along to recruitment. In this area, HBCs* are eticouraged 
to pool their resources and develop recruitment consortia. Such an arrange- ^ 
ment might include the grouping of five to ten college recruitment staffs 
that could cover a territory much broader than any individual effort. 
After learning about the colleges in the consortium as a whole, students 
would then be .allowed to make personal choices. 

Consortiiim arrangements are not new to Black cglleges; some have 
engaged in this* activity for many years. What I am suggesting is that a \ 
stronger, more systematic consortia effort today will offer groups of 
colleges the potential for broad and efficient recruitment. A variation on 
recruitment staffs* pools would also allow the various consortia to "^nnploy 
the assistance of Black educational firms in recruiting efforts. 
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Now let rne talk about new markets. In addition to influencing^ Black 
American students .to come to Black colleges, the HBCs should look to new 
international markets of Black and. other third w'orld students.* For example, 
Nigeria cannot possibly accommodate the higher education needs of its 
100 million people, even with its seven new universities. 
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In the academic year of 1979, there -we re 264,000 foreign students in 
American colleges and universities. Eighty-nine thousand of them came from 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Cm^tries (OPEC). Saudia Arabia, 
for example, has decided that it is better to spend $25,000 a year, per stu- 
dent to send them to America Chen to develop their own specialized facilities. 
Hon^^JCoifg has 100,000 high .school graduates per year eligible for college, 
but has oply 25,000 university openings. Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, the Virgin Islands, and the other Caribbean nations all have large 
Black populations that would find a relevant Black education appealing. 
This is also true of the 50 million Black, people in Brazil. 

The utilization of educational consortia or firms to recruit students 
is only one method of tapping this enormous third world source. Another 
approach is to enter into direct contracts with third world governments _ 
to educate large numbers of students. Such contracts 'might provide hand- 
some income, and thus increase the HBCs capability to offer high-level, 
specialized programs. ' 

In summary, Jn the eighties we must look to Africa', to Latin America, 
to the Middle East, and even to the Far East for new populations wh€) we can 
educate ai^d with whom we can develop healthy economic and political alli- 
ances to make the world better for all peppte. , 

The historically Black colleges have been important instruments in the 
unfinished job of Black American cultural and educational emanicipation. 
By reaching out and linking themselves to people of all colors all over 
the world, the Black /:olleges will help to accelerate liberation of Black 
people, our international brothers and sisters, white Americans, and the 
international white community. Once we free ourselves, we also free those 
who oppress us. 

\ 
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RECRUITMENT AND REtENTION OF STUDENTS 
IN PREDOMINANTLY BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES « . • 

* ^ by ^ 
Dr^ William Moore, Jr^ 
Professor 

Department of Educational Administration 
' Ohio* State University 

* 

At various times throughout history, up to 90 percent of the students 
enrolled in traditionally Black Qolleges were not considered "college >. 
material" by other institut;Lons • To their great credit, these Black ( 
colleges have prov.ed the predictors to be wrong. Eighty-seven -pef.cent 
orS^^ll Blacks who hold baccalaureate degrees obtained them from tradition- 
ally ^Black cplleges. This is also true for 80 percent of BJLacks who hold 
doctorate degrees. My own background is a case in point. 

It was suggested that I^^ot even attempt high school. I will bp^ 
honest; it took me five years and two summers to get my diplomi* Similarly, 
i>t took four and a half years for me to earn a baccalaureate degree. Wh^n 
I am being facetious, I often say. that I graduated from undergraduate school 
with distinction^^ was fhird in my class — from the bottom. 

The college counselor also advised me that a master degree vas out 
of the question. But while I ranked near the bottom of my undergraduate 
class of twenty-f i;^e, Iwas in the top ten out oP 2,200 when I received 
my master's degree. PerFiaps there is a lesson here for the predictors?. 

One of the things that Black institutions had in their favor before 
Brown vs. Topy^a (1954) is that they had a captive clientele. The over- 
whelming number of B^cks who attended college were forced into Black 
institutions either Wcause their economic situation or achievement level 
precluded them from many white inst^utions, or because they lived in an 
area of the country where segregation laws y^ere in for^e>^ The Black 
institution's clientele, therefore, was readi^ identftTable . That 
condition no lon^^^ prevails. Black institutions must compete for students 
in the same^_w^y as other colleges. 

The theme of this conference, articulation, recruitment and retention, 
reflects today's concern for the pool of available students. I translate 
^hose dimensions to mean (1) communication, (2) attracting students to 
^ the institution, and (3) hoWing them once they-trave^been recruited. 

Communication suggests that w^^^s iru^titutlote', will provide information 
to and seek input from the group wy want Ov^serve. It^ also means indicating 
who we are, v^at we do, how we expect to* ob 'Ctk*, what outcom^es we cbticipate, 
and what adfanta^es we expect to givli our clients. There are, of course, 
elaborate models for the development of a workable system* for this 
articulation or communication^ They all require a systematic process of 
action and interaction between the institution, the public, and the -specific 
source(s) that the- institution wants to keep informed. ^ 




With r^aard to recruitment, I am convinced that^ there are more than 
enuugh students to^ pupiiJlkte our irfkt^utions. This particular area of * ^, / 
concerp will be explored in more detail later. Getting student|^ into ^ 
^ college^ ia.npc nearly as difficult as keeping them there until tHey. ^ 
^aduate* .Retention Is a -more dLfficu^task because it not only depends 
on the efforts of/a- murh larger group ofpeople, but also deails*with a . 
^niuch gi:eat€r variety Qf philosophies, attitude^, and commitments. This 

paf ticulatly true' when many students ' academic performance is'less than 
what '^le faculty expects. , * 

• ' ^ Black ihstitutions , like many other institutions,, are confronted with* 

several .pVobl,em^. Onp is the need for ah adequate data T^ank. It is 
' imjjort^n? to generate factual 1 data and then to systematically develop and 
pr(!sent that inf oripa ^i,on it>s. such a way that it is ^Useful to those we are ^ ^ 
" trying* to* inf/luence as well as those we are tcying to> serve*. 

A second problem ^hat confront's IW.ack colleges is the need fo^ mo^ 
reaearcb relatecT^to articulation, recruitment, and retention, " MoJre ana ^ 
Wagstaff tl974) faund that of 3,228 Black educators sampled,^ oolv^ 5 percent 
/,,were involved in 'research.^^ Of -this 5 percent, many were working in " \ 
o'n^antiy. white researcft institutions. Clearly, those who. were ^ 
ducting research wer^ not doling so in* the "areas of our concern. ■ ^ 

AUhougli we, cannot expl(*>re all of our" problems relating to the theme : 
£>,of th^is conference, perhaps we can look more clearly at one of them: ^ * 

recruitment!. It can argue^ that'^ur present ^ecruiCment methods are 
very imagina^t ive ..^ We, never sefem to seek stt/dents with the persistence' 
of an athletic woach^: ^ Coachep identify and pursue potential athletes vhoS 
, live in places so gemote thd't telephones, toilets, apd even roads are 

unuvail*able. ^But.if th^ student .has t/fi« requisit"^ skill 'That coach iL, 

seeking, the studen't is reached^! It cVn alsp be argued that we ^re ^ ^ 
parochial in^3yr recruitment effort^;. ,Most of us utilize well-known^ 
procedures ^and techniques, such as co<itacting high schools and distributing 
"literature. Rarely do we go wher^nrmnv of our potential l:lients are or ^ 
place our literature in those area6. ^ , * ' 

' * • ^ Potential students, spend much of th'eir ^ime in pizz^ias and fast 
fpod establishments; motorcycle' shops , record Stores, beauty salons, 
• ' and other such places. ^ ^e^jjlever find college brochi^es in these places, ' * 
J yet at th^e locatiog^, they t>ould reach many potei^^fil^s tudeats . 

A few yearns ago, one college recruited 800 high school graduates in % 
four weeks; At the same^ time, many tradit ion^^il ists in the admissions 
oKice were saying that it could not.be done. Likewise, when one local 
school s^iperintenden t * told our institution that he would not release names 
of the graduating $;eniors, our admissions peo'p] e^said , "We told VQu so." 
But while the • superin^fendeiit ' refusal was inconvenient, it did not make 
US'* immob^Lle . We simply located commencement programs for all of the high ^ 
^ schools' ifi «le;a^^a. ,Then, with the help of worlcxstudy students and the 

telephone bookt* we located most of the graduates. » In cases where this 
metho^did not worlc, we wept to »the restaurants , re^Jbrd stores, and so 
forth. Tn the*end, over 80 percw^nt of the 'Stij^ents 'were located, . ^ 
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In other areas, used different tactics to make sure the public • 
knew' what we had^^to offer. We set*up offices in the high schools. Where 
did we get the money for this? We had no special funds. Each week, we 
asked our counselors to spend a half-day in a specific high school. The 
only thing we requeued from that school was that they give us a desk, a 
chair and a^^pace. The school people cooperated^ and the students canje — 
not many at first, ''but the number continued to -rn'ci;*ease . 

We also wenU to ^f?e local professional basketball organization and 
aske^d, "Will ycTu help uaf Will you put this message in your program for us?"" 
We w-ent to the local newspaper and said, "In the Sunday supplemer^t we would 
iik^ you to include our -ad as a community service." We went to a lo9al 
motol and .asked if we couJ?3. display our pamphlets there. It might seem 
like a strange place, but we were aware of our community. 

There are many other imaginative ways to recruit students." At one 
school ye used slide presentations. We also placed' the presentatitOns in 
banks, /churches, bars, and in pool halls. We used posters with tear-off 
cards that a^c^^d potential students to write down their name," address, Ad 
phone* number* if ttT^v were interested in ahy of the programs presented on 
the poster. On the^ cards, we offered to talk to them by phone, in person, 
or by letter"^. And, believe it or not; the greatest response came from 
barsi People^ sitting in ^hese places are interested in getting ahead, 
yet thiey do not know what the local college has to offer. 

y 

Mobile counseling units can also b^ used in recruiting efforts. * We 
bought a v|Lniand added a couch, a dessk, and brochures. We moved th^t van 
through^ thecbmmunity to areas where something was happening and people 
were gathering. We went to the factory worker^ and got those people 
interested. At* one location we pulled^up next to a cateriiag company truck and 
started giving away our own coffee. Since the catering people did not 
like this, we made a d^al with them.^We agreed not to give away free « 
coffee if ^hey would put our brochures i|i their sandwich bags. 

As you' can see, recruitment is not a hard task if ybu , learn to use 
-your imagination. Retention, however, is a different §tory. Re^tention 
is difficult for many reasons.' For one thing, students may have prpblems 
unrelated to school that distract them from their school work. But you 
must not allow yourself to become dysfunctional from listening to their ^ 
t4#les of woe. Outside pressures are^ something you can underst-and, but 
there is nob much you can do about them. / Ydu can dp something about their 
education. Wliile students will take everything fhat is given, the % 
institution <ind the teacher must insist on something in return. Students^ 
stay in school when we mak^ demands on them to get an education. Respon- 
sibility is the one thing you ought to demand from ^ur students. At the 
same t3he, ^ou not only have to deal with students, but also care a^out 
them; how thev speak and how they^dress. 

ReceiU*fy, ?i*^lndy got up 'at a talk I was '^^Iving in PJ^ladelphia and 
said to mc»/ "You're .saying that we should make sure these students can 
read and write English. Wlio am I to be telling students their Black ' • 
language is wrong?" And I answered her, "I hope you are the teacher. You' 
are supposed to be able to help students improve their standard English. 
The day they include the so ca lled^ "Black lai^age" on the GRE and other 
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such tests is the'day^ when it wiJLl be all right to use it. What' I am 
saying, then,^is that one emphasis to. make in the business of retention 
is to ensure that our" teachers are doing their jobs. 

Like faculties in any institution, faculties in the Black' colleges* 
are interested in politics, power, policies, and rewards. Their' commitment 
to the educative process is not always as strong as it was in the past. 
Once fac^ulty m^mb^ers had to go out and hustle students in order to. keep 
their jobs. That is no^ lorfger true, If our students are going to be 
retained, our educatiq/nal delivery system will have to change. Thus, 
we have the need for faculty developnrent . 

One reason that faculty development is necessary is to reach a fliil 
50^ percent of the students who come to college and cannot read at the 
eighth-grade level. Of tY\at 50 perg:ent, ne^i|;;ly 80 percent read at the 
fifth-grade level. Another reason is that in^rlem only three students in 
every 100 gradu^gJ;^from high school. In -btTier cities, 90 percent of all 
black high schooi^s^uates are girls Jaculty development is a multi- 
dimensional process^involvdng both skill dev^opment and attitude 
adjustment. The Job is difficult, but the t)e^d is .there. 

As you can see, this process of retention r-equires instruction, 
inyolvement, and comiflitment . In this train of thought, I offer the camment 
that it takes work to make. all aspects of education better. It may help 
' you to know that at Stanford, Ohio State, Berkeley, and at many other 
schools, there, are all kinds of remedial courses fos educators. There/ 
should be no stigma involved in taking these courses. I suggest that you 
have every right to ask for the training you need to do your job, and 
^|Mkistrators have the right to involve the faculty at these institutions 
||0Hpie effort to retain stuSents. They know about current research and 
have. most of the r-Bquisite skills to help you. Make use of them. ^ 

In summary, yoijjmtf^ noy forget* that the areas of recruitment and 
retention are ^titerrel ated\ Students who benefit from good instruction 
will go out and recruit^ more students for you than anyone else. When 
"v«*care aboifl what ^r students learn and what they do, we do not 'let 
them develop habits *i:hat will lessen their chances to succeed after school. 
Retentit)n depends a great deal on the instructional staff and the support 
that you give to th^t staff. Keep in mind the d.emands that you should 
make on them. These are the lAnds of things that will help us retain 
students. 

Also\ remember that all institutions, particularly those working with 
academically deficient students, need structure. Structure yjQur 
institution so that it provides a good education. In sist on quality frpm 
^mhe. faculty members and from the students. Do not allow anyone . to lower 
your standards. Ir^ short, changes can be made in every aspect of mocfern 
education; especially if you remember that cooperation is preferable?^, 
pressure. We should do what we must do. Xlie alternative is unthinkabTfe'. 
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COUNSELING: A CAREER/VOCATrONAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 

• , % 

Dr • Laurabeth H» Hicks * ♦ 

Director, Division of Occupational Planning 
Office o^ Vocational and Adult Education 
United States Department of Education^ 

« 

Within the overall theme of this conf erence— "Improving Vocational Educa- 
tion Programs in Historically and Predominately Black Colleges and 
Universities" — I have been requested to discuss the topic, "Increasing the 
Capabilitie^s of Vocational Educators to" Provide Vocational Counseling to 
Minority Students." I was further asked to define strategies for counseling 
minority students in vocational education, to define the means for ensuring 
that minority students are "counseled" into occupations that provide some 
economic bjenefit. ^ « 

I alsp want to spend time discussing the need for providing and person- 
alizing career and occupational information. This includes sharpening the 
student's awareness of potential economic benef it§,^derived from a career in 
any given area.- I further wish* to discuss the provision of vocational coun-' . 
seling within the context of career planning services, since many related- 
services (including 't:ounseling) ^are grouped under this rubic?. 

We often encounter difficulty with the term "counseling" because the 
term has been around for a long time. Evei;yone seems to understand it, 
but each individual gives a very different interpretation to its meaning. 
To avoid this dilumma, I often use the term "helping" in place of counseling, 
advising, consulting, and so on, and will probably do tha't as I continue 
this discussion. 

Actually, the term "counseling" grew out of the vocational guidance move- 
ment during the Parsonian period. At Chat time, it was synonymous with 
gathering data, on individuals and occupations and correlating the two. - 

Couns.eling, as we know it today, is concerned with helping individuals 
learn new ways of dealing with' and adapting to life situations. It is a 
process through which people are helped to develop sound decision-making 
processes in an individual or gtoup getting. Leona Tyler defines the purpose 
of counseling as being ab^le to facilitate wise choice^ of the sort on^which 
the person's I'ater development depends. ^ 

Frequently, I will use-career and vocation as almost interchangeable 
term§^ Career i& defined as "a*work: or vocational experience that an indi- 
vidual selects to pursued tlxrough life." The "work" implies a'longrterm 
*commitmea,t to»a certain profession or occiifja tion . It also indicates advance- 
ment and achievement in a fieljl that requires signific^t training, frequently 
a ^college degree, before' it is entered (C. Randall Powell and Donald Kirts 
1980). / " 
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Cnreur planning "of some dimcMision takes place throughout the life of 
in individual. Caruer* [)lhnning services often 'represent an expansion of 
the other services provided on a campus such as placement, admissions, 
information, libra^ry services, and testing. In some instances, all these 
areas (except for perhaps library services) comprise the counseling services 
provided on college campuses. 

The career planning process involves three major activities; self- 
assessment, career ej^plofation and placement.. Tliese activities are most 
succt.%ssful when they are part of an. integrated system of career planning 
services and are integral to all of th6 other educat ional Xixperiences. pr o- 
vided^at the institution. The idda of career planning is also enhanced when 
it is viewed aj^ a set of comprehensive, developmental services coordinated 
under the leadership and supervision of career/vocational counselors, gui- 
dance and human resource specialists, teachers, or other resource personn&l 
who assist individuals in educational, career /vocational , personal, and 
social development. 

Our overall goal in education iJk^^o provide educational experiences 
that help learners acquire liying, Ip^^ning or working skills for living 
productive and personally satisfying lives. Through these skills, we 
facilitate the continuation of ipd^.v idtials career devej-opment — a pajor part 
of total humaq development. Being employed or placed after college prepara- 
tion in a carter or occuphtion that provides satisfactory economic benefits 
i'* dc^irtd by most individuals in our society. Assisting our students in 
placement is part of the career planning process. 

As vocational educators, you want to contribute in meaningful ways to 
maximizing the educational experiences of students in Vocational programs. 
You want this experience to result in the student being gainfully placed i^n 
a position that^tiuilds on the learnings acquired at your institution. You^ 
would be equally satisfied, \ am sure, if the student makes satisfactory 
entry into his or her next stage of educational development. Ah example 
of this might be entrance into graduate*school . In order to have this kind 
uf impact, we need to have some understanding of the^characteris tics "of those 
students who mati;iculate in vocational* education in your institution — even 
those in your par t i cular curricula offerings. 

Most of you here who re^^resent historically Black colleges ^ff^vg, a good 
information base from which to try to understand the minority college stu- 
dents who matriculate at institutions such as yours.- In many, instances, our 
onv i ronmental experiences have been quite similar to thos.e of the minority 
college student. We are of the same basic ethnic origin, we probably \ 
completed at' least our uijdergraduate work at a historically Black land-grant 
college,. and we might have settled on our career in vocational education as 
a result of our experiences at this college.- 



Hie help or "counseling" that we received ^fas probably done on an 
informal basis. Some of it was very satisfactory some^of it was not. There 
was no formalized service available to us. AlthSueh some of us completed 
our vocational education p^epara^tion in vocat ionalj educat ion programs, many 



of us might have brought into these programs (and, in some instances, , carried ^ 
out)' some negative, distorted views about opportunities in vocat ionaf^educa- 
tion [n our' area of preparation and employment. Tliese same views are very 
much embedded in the attitudinal btructure of many minorities (particularly 
Black youth) we now teach. We, therefore, mus t^ant icipate such attitudes 
in our students and design programs and experiences to offset this problem 
whenever we can. * ^ 

These young people are* influenced, as were some of us, by their parents 
and key individual^ who often placed vocational education at a low priority * 
of ^occupational status. Tliey also have the example of models they see 
around them in gainful emplo^ent in vocatiorfc. education. Thus the voca- 
tional perceptions held by many of the Black youth we teach are often very 
narrow. Frequently, they link employment in vocations with "dirty" and 
menial work that contains little psychological satisfaction. In addition, 
some professionals in vocational education (not to mention those in other 
fields), still unconsciously play down the attribtltes of vocational educa- 
tion. Such attitudes can discourage our students* pursuit of new and emerg- 
ing careers that have a high relationship to our vocational education programs. 
Our behavior will reflect much about our enthusiasm regarding our field of 
endeavor. ' . ^ 

It is up-tio^is^ then, to disRel, some of these misconcept i^^ns . But 
f irst ^e must dispel these myths we hold ourselves, and begin to behave as 
if the profession that we have entered is as impor tanf^as any other. We 
must foster the idea that vocational education is integral and critical to 
all othef education. 

To ne , the very fact that we are in vocational education professions 
means that we have found something meaningful in terns of our life's work, 
despite the lack of planned counseling efforts. We found our niche and made 
our decisions with next to\ no assistance. Some of us learned about the 
opportunities (or the lack of them) in our area afte^ we entered 3nd tried 
to progress into the world of work- 

Judging from the rate of change that occurs in social institutions, my 
guess is that career planning and counseling services have not changed suffi^ 
ciently to meet the needs of minority students in our Black colleges. These 
services mu3t change so that students can explore and make decisions about 
their vocational pursuits with appropriate information and counseling. 

Many of our young people see very little if any relationstiip'^l^e tween 
their college experience in vocational education and their role in the world 
of wor^. Many of us, in fact,, went into some phase of education because we 
admired model or key individuAs in our lives who were seemingly successful 
(success equated with income) and satisfied as teachers, ^t this time, 
teaching was one of the few professional areas where minorities (mainly Blacks) 
could look forward to a position after completing their first or even second 
oV third degrees. 

After years of taking mustic and thinking that I wo.uld pursue something 
in that area, my mother encouraged me to enter th(j ^voca t io^l educatk)n field. 
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In this field, she advised, I could be assured of gainful employment as a 
teacher. She herself was very proud to be a teacher with a broad liberal 
arts background. Furthermore, her position as a teacher, (even with its 
merger pay), tided our family through the depression years. 

As you can see, one of the reasons that a college education was very 
^ important to her was because it provided the avenue to gainful employment 
on completing the first degree. To her, an education made the difference 
in whether you cQuld be financially indej^endent . Although I must admit that 
I internalized ma.ny of her values, I still ^entered college largely "on faith." 

Today, teaching jobs for Black Americans and many other minorities are 
becoming more scarce by the minute. This scarcity hcls been brought about 
b> a decline in school enrollment at all levels, school^ntegrat ion, keener 
compt-tition for all teaching positions, and the increasing emphasis placed 
on the student's performance on the "National Teachers Examination as a " ' 
prerequisite for certification. Because of these factors, we have an obli- 
gation to help Black students. and other nunoirities learn about diff|rent 
options and the relationship of such options to vocational education and 
career plans. 

l\ • 

You owe It to yourselves and to those you serve to have a clear picture 
of today *s students* characteristics. How do students who attend the uni- 
versity view the college experience? How do they relate* this ' experience to 
their career and life plans? What aje their expectations from college life? 
What are their aspirations? Wliat do they know about the educational path 
that they plan to f.ollow? Are the students who enter vocational education 
programs and in other related fields different from the general university 
, populaiion^ What experiences do they bring to the college? What influenced 
ti)fir pursuit, of .1 Ccireer in vocational education? The questions are endless. 

V 

Sont t'f LMLs information-ks^ collected prior to the student's entrance 
into school. Ihc process is continued for some students on an ongoing 
basis whilu thL.y are in Attendance at- the university. In many universities, 
you are now blessed with computer systems that can store much of ^tbe^-^rrfor- 
^ mation yoji need about students in vocational education a^id within certain 

vocational education programs. But it is not enough to have . appropriate infor- 
mation stored. It needs to be organized and reported so that you, students, 
and others wh-o need the informaeibn Can understand it and use it. It is hoped** 
that you will have an opportunity to sfore the kind of information vhich 
win lend a general knowledge about the students who enter, complete, 6r 
Kjv»' v..ur proi;rams, and the institations where t^ey go after they leave. 

The mission and'goalS of the university must be clearly understood in 
terms of the impact-^ contribution that the educational ex-perience will 
make on student^s who matriculate at the college. Examine thi s^ educa t ional 
experience in light of both general education, and specific vocational edu- 
cation training. Each of you is a key persr)p m shaping the career devel- 
opment accomplishments' of students whci attend your institutions. As the 
administrator, professor,' or advisor of* these programs^, you become diroAtly 
involved in enhancing or impeding a^stiideitl's career vocational devc lopment . 

* \ 
« 
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Educators must convey to their students their own personal hopes, desires, 
and expectations for the vocational education experience, or fo^ serviees 
provided by the university. Educators nlsd need to \now the relationship 
of tliose experiences or services to the student^s next steps at the univer- 
sity, to the world of work, and to the world of living. But the transfer 
benefits that students will dQrive from the course or program expe^ience must 
first be clear in the mind of the educator. Procedures must be devised to 
convey this information in a meaningful fashion to students, colleagues-, ^ 
and others. Only through such efforts will students understand (and it is 
the 'educator ' s responsibility to help the student, in this understanding) the. 
relationship of vocational education to their ^otal education endeavor. """^ 

The educator also needs to be aware of career, vocational, and job 
opportunities for students who pursue the various vocational education pro- 
grams. You should know, for example^ that according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, service and* white collar jobs will be the area for increas- 
ing employment between now ai\d the nineties. In addition, you need to have 
iaforniation on the number of persons presently employed in occupations related 
to various vocational education programs, along with the future job demand 
for individuals in such areas. , » 

Then you need to have a feei for the influence that technology will 
have on the demand for individuals in various' vocational education programs, 
and hov .the growth rate of such industries and businesses relates to the 
preparation that students are receiving in your in^itution. 

Educators need to share information on speci f in(?^ojob growth prospects 

as they compare with the national growth prospect for all occupations. Some 

of the fastest growing jobs, for example, are (1) bank clerks, (2) -bank 

officers, (3) f inancial vmanagers , (A) computer service technicians, (5) health 

services administrators, (6) homemakers and home health aides, (7) licensed 

practical nurses, (8) industrial machinery repair persons, and (9) teacher 

aides. Jobs with the most openings include (1) secretaries and stenographers, 

(2) retail sale workers, j (3) building custodians, and (4) accountants,- 
/ 

Engineering is also an area where employment is expected to grow slightly 
faster than average. In the life scienc^^, biochemists will be in great 
demand'. Conservation occupations such As foresters, , range managers, and 
soil conservationists, will likewise be a fast growing area. I can. also 
add mining engineers, petroleum engineers, life scientists and statisticians, 
/ science technicians, therapy and rehabilitation occupations, architects, 

display workers, floral designers, and landscape architects. 

In essence I am suggesting that you, as an educator/counselor, should 
provide appropriate career, joVT and marketplace informatfion as part of your 
obligation to the students you serve i» your ins titu tion . 

The kind of information I just alluded^o is available all around us. 
Some of it is published by the U.S. Bureau oK^Labor Statistics in the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook , and in quarterlies published by both the^ Bureau 
and the U.S. Government Printing Office. The information is also available 
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in state career occupational information systems, in many school counselors' 
offices, in public libraries, and in career centers on cMlege campuses. I 
am s#re that many of you are already aware of this information. 

When your university has a fairly comprehensive career development or 
human resource* center , .much of the career planning in counseling and place- 
ment activities can be coordinated through this center. You, then, can 
facilitate the necessary linkages to vocational education and other specific 
fields of endeavDr to benefit those students who are choosing, or might 
choose, to enter vocational education programs. 

4 

Now, for another specific suggestion on increasing the capability of 
vocational educators to provide vocational counseling to minority students: 
set up a career planning task force. This group could consist of students 
and faculty members, as well as, key individuals from the couHnuni ty , business, 
and industry. The charge of the task force might be to identify tfie priori^ 
^ties that should be considered to increase the capabilities of, vocational 
educators to provide counseling for students in vocational education programs 
Some suggested priorities ^for consideration of this task force include the 
following; 

— Clarification of the mission and objectives of vocational education 
programs as these relate both to the mission of the university, and 
to the career development and placement of students who matriculate 
within it. 



-Clarification of the characteristics of students who enroll at the . 
university, and who select vocational education programs for majors 
or minors . 



— Determination of the stud(?ht services or career resources available 
for assi.sting students, and faculty with career planning. These 
would include listing the services or . resources , a description of 
each service or resource, and a specific contact person. A directory 
of these^services and resources could be developed for dissemination 
among vocational education staff and students. 

— Formulation of a staff development inservice activity plan designed 
to assist vocational education staff in (1) improving t;heir helping 
skills (counseling, advising, and/or consulting) in assisting students 
with' career planning, (2) becoming more aware of the career and 
relate<j information available, and (3) personalizing the infdrmation 
for working with students. 

— Development ^of a plan for storing pertinent information for staff 
and students !if no*^place is available on campus. ^ 

-^'-Preparation of a brochure that will inform staff, students, and the 
public about career development planning and counseling in vocational 
education. „ . ^ ^ 
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-Formulation pf a plan for selecting and training peer counselors to 
a'ssfst students who pursue careers in vocational education. 

-Conducting a search through ERIC and other information systems to 
identify studies, articles, projects, and so forth that relate to 
task force concerns. 

•The? identirf ication of proposed atid existing legisiatioo that supports 
the improvement o^ vocational educators* abiLities to counsel minority 
students in vocational education. 

r • ' 

•Participation in* the National Association for the Advance%en.t of 
Black Americans in Vocational Education (N/iABAVE) , an organization 
whose goals "and objectives parallel those of this conference. \ 

-The provision of orientation sessions for all vocational education 
students, and those who jenttr related programs, on career opportunities 

•The i-4^fiti f ic^tion of community resources that can assist you in 
counseling your students. These should include business, industry, 
and other resoi^ces at federal and region^^of f ices , the state depart- 
ment, professional associations, coiranunity organizatiofTfe-^ and so on. 

•The j-dentification of computer-based career information and counseling 
systems available to you within the' university, and in the local 
community. ^ 

•The .preparation of appropriate information packages for. use by staff 
-and students at your university. Involve students and other persons 
from the campus and community to assemble these packages. 

■The preparation of a plan for activities designed to attract women 
into nontraditional vocational education programs, and ^to assist 
those who h^e" already entered such areas. ' ^ 

■The incl u sion of modules or components that give particular focus to 
sex equi^» issues 'in staff development and inservlce activities. 

-The Initiation of longitudinal, cross-cultural studie^'iihat can shed 
light on both the career development process and the development of 
career patterns for single and multi^ethnic grouj^. 

•The formulation and execution of your personal career development p^an 
which should include learning more about* the career-related possi- , 
bilities in various vocational education areas. You should also 
sharpen your interpei;sonal skills in areas suc^j as (1) listening, 
observing; and understanding those who you counsel or advise, (2) com- 
municating your understanding, and (3) personalizing relevant career 
information for the students you advise. 
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— The planning and conducting of small group sessions designed to help 
, your students personalize their vocational education experience and 
acquire pertinent information tha^t they can draw on in making career - 
decisions. Some t)f these sessions could focus on skill development 
in career planning. Also, students will be ab],e .to clarify the needs 
and expectations, of their educational experience in such sessions. 

— The planning and conducting of career planning experiences that, can 
be used for college credit. These activities might focus on (1) stu- 
dent reasons for being at- the university, (2) student expectations, 
(3) decision-making protes.ses, (^) preparing career pl^ns , (5-) learn- 
ing about careers that are related to various vocational education 
programs, "and (^) acquiring, skill in locating information. 

— The development of a plan for improving the articulation of career 
planning services from high school and community to college and the 
work world . 

— For^lating and conducting an internship program that provides stu- 
dents with the opport,unity to have somq p^service experience in 
, work areas related^ to vocational educati^. Tliese internships should 
include both .on and off-campus settings,, 

In conclusion if you are able to implement some oS' these strategies on 
your campuses, you will be serving as the c?at'%l,yst for improving the coun- 
seling capabilities of vocational educators. Students will see more relevance 
in -their vocational education experience. They will show more- enthusiasm 
about their education, and from their enthusiasm, others will become excited 
about vocational programs. You will be^elping students find their niche 
in the world of work, ,and thus they will be better able to make a meaningful 
contribu^on to their chosen careers. 

I firmly believe that the career planning concept, incorporated into 
vocational counseling' and placement servicoe, can ^ive Life to vocational 
education programs far minorities across the nation. 



\ • 



Reference: Powell, RaVidall C. , and Donald K. Kirts. Career Servige Today : 
A Dynamic College Profession . Bethl^iem, PAi The^'Cbllege 
Placement Counci^, Inc., 1980. 
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DESIGNING_^STRATEGIES TO.m:LUDE BLACK INSTIIUTIQNS 
WITHIN>HE FRAMEWORK 'OF EMERGING OCCUPATIONS 



^ by 

Dr. Grady Taylor 
Dean, School of Education 
Tuskegee Institute 



^^FBefore we begin, the 
f(f^f ocusing attenrtion on 
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conference planning committee is to be ■oammended 
)ing attenrtion on the need fot predominantly Black instituE^ons 
to assess t"heir utilization of resources, and to devise new methods for 
securing additional resources and expertise in the general area of 
vocational education. I am deHghted to represent, the predominantly Black 
institutions in this regard. 

. T ... ■ 

I have interpreted my assignment for today as that of providing 
background on trends, issues projections, and" strategies for predominantly 
Black institutions. 

1' 

The Black institution is still the major source trained Black 
professionals at the baccalaureate and master's degree levels. Through 
these institutions, we provide assistance and opportunities for students 
with varying backgrounds tp pursue competencies and occupations that 
otherwise would be d^enled them. With so/l^ttle of our local , ' state , and 
national resourc^ at r^jeir disposal ^^^cjc institut ions * have an enviable 
record of accompl^hment^s . But the oipallenge ahead of as is expanding 
at an alarming rate. 

When asked to make this presentation, I accepted enthusiastically for 
several reasons. Paramount -among them was uiy^deep interest in and 
L.uriosity ab?>ut inst i tituions that are providing the leadership and 
environment for growth". 

At no time in our history have Black institutions ^j^n faced with a 
greater need for change and adjustment in their approach to the emergine 
occupational needs of their clientele as in the eighties* During the last 
few years, I have become fascinated by the tremendous volume of written 
and spoken words concerning the" changing occupations in our society. Here 
are titles of a few of the articles appearing in magazines, newspapers, and 
^;_^eeches presented at various^ ^eofrf^rences and professional meetings during 
this period: Vocational Education, A Key to Revitalizing the American 
Economy , "Access of Black Education — How Open Is the Door?", "The Role o-f 
Education in Improving the Quality^of Life in the Community", "Vocational 
Resources", "Teacher Education: Past, Present, and Future", "The Stating of 
Schooling and Teacher Education and Needed Reforms", "CanJiack Neighborhoods 
Survive?", and "The University Roleg irT Inservice Education Planning for 
Change". ' ^ ^ 

Such introspection and questioning has been very healthy. It indicates 
that predominantly Black inst it ituions are well-^ aware of the tremendous^ 
technological-sociological revolution, and see the need for adjusting to 
this unparalleled change. . _ 

^' > • 
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Let us look fot a moment at what Ha^ Mftppene'd in recent years to . 
bring .G^n these perplexing circum.stai|6es . We mi*ght ask our^selves^ the most 
•^^ ♦basic qaiestion of all: why are diere still over 100 predominancy 
Black institutions tpday? What motivates thek: continued existence? 
^ *' ^cause ^lack colleges work*with the so-^lleX "disadvarttaged there are 
*^unique roles for these institutions. Somehov^ I believe that these, 
institution^ also face uniqu^ problems and* opportunities. \ 

" '• . • , . • • * \\/ 

^Iy observations indicate; that you'ai% well clware of the tremena^s 
technological and sociological changes aroihnd us. ^Yet L am 410 1 sure that 
you «re 'aw^re of the impact that these changes will have on pr^ominantly 
Black institutions. 

An of ten.,misinterpreted fact deals not only- with the rea^piy of 
education, buf also with the. status and cjuality of vocational education. 
A great number of people, institutions, local; strate, and federal agencies 
equate diminishing vocational .programs at predominantly Black institutions 
^ with a loSfng cause. I find it necessary, therefore, to make, x:lear ^the 
fact that predominantly Black institutions sti41 have tremendous .potential 
for improving the quaiity,.-^ vocational education. 

'^e concerned educator realizes that during the last twenty-f ive/jor • 
^hirty ,yea>s.,^increased emphasis has b^een placed upon the role of post- 
igconda-ry education in vpcational echication. TKi§ realiz'ation has led 
to the 'development and implementations of innovative prbgrams and to ^ , 

increased prograimning efforts at technical, junior,, and community colleges.- 
In addition, there has been, an incre^ased emphasis on the leadership role 
of some of our major universities'. The primary achievement of their 
programs has been tlie increased accessibility of postsecondary education 
tormasses of* people. However, there are still many people who have 'bTeen 
left out of the opportunity for technical training ^nd leadership positions'^ 

It is, in this situation that Black institutions can expand their 
influence. First, t^iey mbst accept the concept that, their traditional 
fun^ction 0/ trairfiing Blacks cannot be better achieved by any othec group 
of institutions* provided the following considerations are applied: 

^ - ^ 

1. ^Recognition of the need for vocaticjnal education at al^^^pf itut ions 
of higher learning. 




Research by Black ins t i tut ion^^ , that 'will help them unfi|pPtand the 
objectives of vocational eduj^fi*sl<^9V ^jfl3'*3Uggest; const|^tive ways 
in whi^^ Co respond to ^tfies^". obiectiyes^ .^Xhis researclr should 
involv^the cooperatic/n of other"^ agencies and institutional^ ^ 

Realization that a strong inst it\it ional commitment is mandatory 
for a vocational program to survi^ve. ^ 

Awareness that vocational programs should be integrated into the 
x^naoing institutional program in ways that enhance both the program 
^nd the institution. The three ways in which such, integration, i^ 
' import^\nt are — / 



/ a. recognizing the relevance of program objectives to .the 

institutions's missioh, 
- ' < ^^-'\ 

b. balancing integration, and 

, c. promoting autonomy and administratis arrangements. 

5. Creation of a feasible financial structure. 

6. Securing, and maintaining an efficient and dedicated staff. . 

Each institution will have to address these issues in a way consistent 
with the history and character of the institution or in the new dimension 
it .chooses to pfursue. " . . , . ^ 

. At the time vocational education was created, we might say thA* its' 
fel3sion was to provide ^n educational program which contriljutes botn to 
tl;^ development of our nation's work force and to the solution of some of the 
important ecooomic, educational, and social problems confronting our society. 
At thXs time, of c^iif se , vocational education was concerned ^primarily With 
Blacks at the postsecondary level 'and I believe that educators will agree: 
the original objectives for vocational education have been fulfilled in 
an adoilrable fashion. Today, however, because of various financial, 
political, educational* and commital reasons, the program has declined in 
both quality .and quantity at many of our Black institutions. 

- Institutions such as ours at Tuskegee that wish to move their 
vocational programs toward the fulfillment of occupational needs must do * 
so in the context of the Very' Treasons that have caused such programs to 
decline. Ye^4;hey must accomplish this move with the cooperati^tfi, respect, 
and understanding of other institutions and agencies.. Thus, institutions 
need to work^ti two dimensions at the same time. On the one hand, they 
need to ^concentrat^e on the specif!^ development of their ov^n institution. 
But yhen^a #hole§t)me concern for^bne's own institution and for other 
institution^ is aggressively purged and kept in balanc^e, quality vocational 
prog,rams can emerge. Tfte emergence of such programs is dependent upon 
how an institution manages it'fe financilil, human, ^and professional resources-, 
and how it structures group relationships and actions. 

In paraphrasing a statement by Dr. Mueller on^ quality communities, 
I emphasize to you that quality institutions cannot be built .or developed 
by prdxy.. Neither can vocational programs. Both efforts must! involve not 
only institutional personnel, but also local,* state, and fedeiaL citizens 
in their planning and execution. And, as we have ^the, aSility to achieve 

'action on 'the basis of individual institutions*" decisions, we need to develop 
a capacity to achieve action on the basis of collect ive'^ecisiQ^ns . Quality 
vocational programs are not .the result of accidents. > They .are developed 

•according to plans and definite design^ Ther particular design is not 
necessarily important. What is ihiport^t is, that — - , 

.ft ' 

1. there J.s a design, ^ . ' \ . " 

' * t * « * I* 

2. the ^design is within the school's mission^'capablilty , including 
" areas such as- personnel , facilities, clientele, arid financial 

resources, , * ' 



'3. .the design' is flexible so that it c^n be adjusted to the present 
generation. 

The implementatioA of this prescribed ' plan requires a genuine effort 
to positively influence the attitudes of educators at every level. More 
importantly, the implementation of this. plan demands our own commitment: 
a concept that has 'been sadly de-emphasized; 

' If we are^o face the challenge of our future honestly each of us must 
ask what we can do to implement strategies that include Black institutions 
within the framework of emerging ot^cupatioos . Before progress is possible, 
we must each develop a spi*rit of change and a dedication to* improving 
occupational *lr>formation within the predominantly Black institutions. 
This dcres not imply throwing out the past and changing merely for the 
sake of change. It does mean the development of a wiCLlingnfess to look 
at ourselves 'and at our institutions. We musrt examine how well they are 
meeting the problems of today honestly, and seek solutions foV those /^^ 
problems that might prevent a jjuality vocational program. 

Obviously, modern society is ^so complicated and intricate that oo one 
person or organization can, deal with all phases of it. ^Almost no problem 
in vocational education today is so simple that it concerns only one 
institution or organization. In this light, a major way to reinforce the 
relevanc'e of vocational education to the total educational program is to 
bring together selected individuals suc^ as ourselves, whose composite 
"know-how" covers all essential phases of vocational education programs. 
Working together, we may find solutions to the problems of vocational 
education so that we can provide |tie» opportunities for entering emerging 
occupations. . ^ 

In^view of the many specific concerns for Black institutions, research 
conducted by other sources for enhancing programs of vocational education 
may often seem obscure. To^a large extent, this obscurity may be a 
by-product of the rate of change in ojh: technological society. Under such 
conditions, the search for a means o/r participation has to be a continuing 
process. With respect to basic voicational policy, education should develop' 
true fact's and dissemiiiate them — leaving the task of choosing a solution 
*to the institutional leaders, government officials, legislators, and 
electorate. Education-, then, is mandated to eliminate the -obscurities in 
vocational education, and to establish its growing relevance to te,chndlogical 
changes, thud* educators at every level have a respqnsibility — a.^great 
responsibility — ^not only to search for the strategies, but also to disseminate 
these when they. are krtown. , ' ^ 

concerning the role of education in our changing society, John H. Davis 
states: "The task confronting education^ is not just one of trying to ;neet 
the educational needs which exist today. Rather, it is one of ^d^veloping 
an educational program which itself is geared to change — one which will 
not only n^et the, needs of today, but also of tomorrow, next year anci ten, 
twenty, ana eveti^fifty years from now." ^ 

"Education, along with the home, schools, and other institutions 'must 
assume a heav}^ responsibility ^ifth respect to the use to which new 
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discoveries and techniques will be put ..." 

*'The responsibilities of educational institutions are further increased 
by the fact the improvements in the educational system must take place 
"on the march." There is no sucH" thing as s'topping the motors of society 
until alterations can be made. Qhanges must take place while society is 
in motion. Also, the fact that we aretforced to adapt our educational 
programs to a future which is different from the last means' that we can 
never: fully rely' upon past expei;iences as our total guide. We constantly 
must be projecting our plans to make them fit a future which not only will 
be different, but in many respects will be unpredictable." 

While we may understafid such concepts of^change as they relate to 
progress, each of ys has some fear of change. Even as we consider the 
creation of more viable programs in vocational education, we suspect that 
some educators are concerned about what such improved programs will do to 
their status, th^eir school, their family, their commuuity, and the rest 
of their society. 

.Certainly, we must admit our own weaknesses, our own fear of change, 
our own tendency ^to build an institutional fixity. 'We must reject such 
fdefeatisms as we accept the challenge to design ^nd implement strategies 
that will prepare leaders to train young people for the new an^ emerging ' 
occupations. 
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Appfe^^ix A 



BUCKn COLLEGE AND UNIVERSIIT CONSORTIUM 

Executive ccMiixiEE 



Mr* Ray,ford L. Harris, President 
Virginia State Univecsity 
Petersburg, Virginia 



Dr. A. E. Lockert, Jr., Vice President 
South Carolina State ^Xolle^e 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 



Dr. Ferman Moody, Secretary 

The National {enter for Research in 

Vocational Education 
Th& Ohio State University 
Columbus , ^hio 



KEMBERS-AT- LARGE 



Dr. Gearldean Johnson 
Tennessee State University 
Nashville , Tennessee " 



Dr. Charles W. Pinckney ^ 
North Carolina A & T State University 
. Greensbof-o, North Carolina 

<r 

■4./ 

Dr. L. D. Virdure 
Southern University 
Baton Ronge, Louisiana 
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KKACTIONS* AND RhXOMMKND/MIONS 

Participants were^ asked to provide recommendations for implementing . 
the information contained in each presentation at their own institutions. 
The fc?Ilowing pages are a compilation of these reconmendations. 

FundinRACrantsmanship/Research 

Share information and ideas for ^foposal writing with TSU's vocational 
council. J 

Contact at least two resources listed. 

Write at least one proposal- based -on Gyuro*s rec'ommendations . • 

Hav6 some expert(s) outline the steps for RFP. Maybe a guide can be 
developed. 

Based upon the presentations, especially dealing with source and categories 
of funding, I believe?^ that a^ Black institutions, ^we should form* an alliance 
for, vocational education at Black colleges and universities. We should 
then develop a proposal and reques t . f unding through "Programs of National 
Significance." ' ^ 

The alliance of historical Black calleg^s and universities should employ 
any means available in an 'effort to see^to it thlat Black colleges with 
vocational teacher training programs are receiving a'' fair shar^ of the 
15<lpercent of st^te funds for teacher training. 

The iectare a^>proach to proposal preparation is overplayed. A hands-on, 
product approach i^> more "appropriate at this l^vel for this group. At 
some point, you should take the theoretical approach and directly apply 
it to an actual or contrived proposal;, the end product should be a proposal 
.to actually ^e submitted, or to serve as a model for participants to ta^feiw- 
back to their institutions. 

Pl'an a, workshop lasting approximately three days /tQ iJhich you invite about 
twenty individuals from different Black colleges.' These individuals should 
be selected ^ased upon either (1) an RFP that can 'actually be submitted 
as a consortium, (2) an idea for unsoli'T:i ted submission, or (3) (least 
acceptable) a contrived RFP. Break the group into subgroups of six to 
eight persons, each group, working with a different RFP. Over a three-day 
period, the group should, work with an experienced proposal writer and 
progress step-by-step from the generation of the idea-to the actual writing 
and typing of the proposal for submission. Depending upon the suggestions 
of the entire group, it woulci then be submitted where appropriate; 

Apply for a consortium -grant on a multiyear ba^sis-^-f ive years' is recommended. 

Obtciin some ol the state set-a^^ide money for the staters contribution to 
the consortium. ' . 



^ FundiuR/Grantsmanship/Research Cont 'd . 

•We need to feet state support from guidance counselor|/, state directors of 
vocational Education, research units, and so forth to get local support for 
-our efforts; ' ^ ^X^J.,—/^ 

We need to very explicitly defi^ major goals and objectives for the con\ 
sortiOm and set up a timetable foYs action in obtaining funds. 

An immediate need is to obtain some preliminary funding for project planning 
and proposal writing. Can we go to NIE for^this? 

More specifically, the guide and accompanying materials included in our 
packet of materials will be reviewed with the f'Sculty ar^jriuplicated for 
their use. Each faculty member will be required to review the materials, 
and, within a designated period of ti^, provide evidence that they have 
selected' a particular project, to develop and have contacted the appropriate 
funding source for specifi'c proposal guidelines. In addition, tKe -of f ice 
of college developme^it will be asked to provide assistance with th4 actual 
writing ahd submission of required documents to the appropriate agency. 

We propose that a project be undertaken to provide funds for the following: 

a. Student recruitment s 

b. Scholarships in voc^-tional education 

c. Couhselor reorientation * * 

d. Staff, development x 

e. Iiriproved articulation d^tween four- and two-year institutions. 

Work with persons who have high exper tise "in proposal writing — many have 
written books on the subject: Marvin Labes/Lou' Monacell "Hov t^^Wrlte 
Pri'ze Winning Proposals." 

1 . 

Instead of spending hours and hours learning how to, employ everts. 

• . * ' \ 

At my institution because of funding restrictions, this information will 
enable us to secure external money to improve th^quality of programs *in 
vocational education, and industrial arts and technology. 

.Need a list of federal priorities in higher education. ^ 

* 

The division *of voca,tional education ^hould secure fr9m the U.S. Department 
of Education data relative to funding/grantsmanshipAresearch — the criteria 
and guidelines. . . , 

Organize and establish work committees for each of the following areas; 
funding/grans tmanship/research-, securing RFPs , and submitting proposals. 
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Personmi> Development " ^ 

Our insti>tut ions should take advantage of the fine resource materials 
available the National Center. 

I use the PBTE modules' developed at the National Center. In addition, I 
use otiier cofcpe tenCy-based materials. • — 

Some need to define and list competencies for teacher educators in voca- 
t ioaaii<ifodules , and so on. Send to treacher education institutions. 

Development in such areas such as; updating /prof essional preparation, 
obtaining or securing funds for.stu^y leaver-programs, and workshops and 
internal programs in-order to aid in -facul^ty development. 

Too muLH emphasis on overview. Need to get into independent teaching and 
development, of skills in use of the material. CBE is suited especially 
to this technique. 

Use of National Center worksh*ops for teac;her inservice. 

Development of materials for use with students and student teacheci . 

The consortium could develop materials for common usage at all member insti- 
tutions and publish these over time. 

The consortium could designate one 'of its members to be host in sponsoring 
a workshop for counselors, administrators, or state education department 
people. \^ ^ 

An institutionarl di rectpry of * consortium members and the^r faculty could be 
published, and exchange visits could be promoted. 

I have been fortunate to have beeh able to purchase the entire set of • 
conpetency-based ^ reacher ech^ation modules during the 1979-80* academic year. 
I am using them extensively, have been getting excellent responses from 
trte students in terms of thedr attitude^ toward them, and am looking forward 
to utilizing fCiture modules. ^ 

I will share this information with the chairpersons of the business education 
and industrial arts departments. 

Since techr^plogy change requires that vocational teacher^stay cxirre/ty 

wish to recommend that -^projects be promoted to provide the foilowina^ / 

(1) stipends for teachers to pursue *mas ter * s and doctordte degrees, u) travel 

money for, teachers to attend professional meetings and workshops, ahd (3) funds 

to conduct inservice workshops and seminais. 

Establish a close relationship with busii^gss and industry — tp maintain an 
ongoing, inse'*p/ice component as an integral part of the program. 

Develo;^ inccrffiives that will make the ^ransfer• frpm industry to education 
attractive. ' * <^ " , 

■ . ■ * ^ ■• 



Addition presented materials to the ongoing development program. 

In preservice teachc^ education programs, upgrade 'and revise course content 
and units of instruction in profesisonal courses, such as methods: philoso- 
phical and psychological. 

Up'grade the teacher education programs iR the graduate school. Conduct 
workshops, conferences, and seminars on vocational education personnel 
deve lopment . 

Secure EPDA grants for vocational education personnel • developmefit . Secure 
human and material resources from local, state, and federal level. 

induct youth and prof tbs ional organizations, leadership conferences annually 

Dissemination of Information 

Explore the possibility of obtaining a computer terminal* at our institution. 

Utilize the National Center for ^Rese^rch in Vocational Education for infor- 
mation and support services. '"^"'^^^ 

Shar-e information booklets distributed throughaut the presentation with 
other members of the faculty. . T 

Use the ERIC services and help students use the service.- r ' ' ' 

Recrui tment /Admission /Remediation /Re tent ion ' • 

Recruitment would be the mission (goal) of each department. Therefore, the ' 
available resources will be utilized ta the fullest possible extent. There 
could be an alignment of efforts to help eliminate ^duplication. ^ 

Accept the fact that there is still a |feed for Black colleges. 

Utilize the background information as resources in discussing recruitment, 
admission, and so on in working wi^th coworkers. 

Utilize internal fords in carrying out pjrogran^. 

Think abouti the recruitment of students in foreign coi^^es In addition 
to Che United States. 

Stress competency by hoth students and faculty. 

m. 

Plan and implement a recruitment program that will be designed to inform 
parents, in par ticular of the college's mission and admissions policies. 
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Recrui tment /Admi sbion/{RenR-dia t ion/ Re tent ion Con t ' d . 



Plan and implement a nontradi-rtr^i.nal recruitment program by tapping other 
coninunityvsourc^s , as mentioned by Dr. Moore during his pJ^sentat ion . 

Lxpiore the possibility of obtaining the,^<rfvi^s of, a recruitment ffrm 
that would be instrumental in recruit i;;rg more internat/fonal studerfts. 

^ ♦ \ 

We are developing a new brochure f oK^i^jgpun i t y dissemination stressing 
career opportunities. ' >^ 

We are sponsoring in our department three student meetings per year where 
c^tudents articulate their conc<rrns concerning our programs. 

We have developed a student team to assist in recruitment efforts'. 

We encourage secondary vocational teachers to invite Us into their class- 
-rooms and to schedule field trips with us. 

We have implemented the publication of 'a department newsletter. We have 
expanded VICA clubs in the District^ of Columbia school system. 

The roles of the Black colleges in recruitment should become a unified *^ 
effort. Maybe an approach can be used on a regional basis in a joint 
responsibility. \ 

I will share information gained with our faculty. 

I will attempt to influence the alumni association to pressure the legis- 
lature to change policies that negatively influence the university. 

Develop strategies for getting special vocational education funds set a^ide 
for new programs in the department of vocational education at the university. 

Implement techniques in recruiting, students , such as organizing recruiting 
teams in each school district (parish school system). 

N 

Disseminate recruiting and admis.^ion materials to all teams, annually. 

Develop strategies for the retention of students by the revision of 'curri- 
culum, offer programs orl the basis of needs, and provide inf onfia tion on ^ 
job placement* • 

Demand more from ,f ac?»jlty members, administration, and students. Upgrade 
requirements for students* admission. 



Communicatlon _ and Articulation 

The level at; whlch^the instructor meets the students appears to be more of 
a viable position than at any other level. 

explore the possib^ility of setting up recruitment centers in several area 
schools utilixing college faculty on c\ rotating basis, and making this 
activitya part of that person's teaching Ipad . 
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Communicati.on and Articulation Cont'd. 



We are trying to resolve the problem of "open admissions" ^nd quality educa- 
tion by providing a "university college" where initial rei^diation* can be 
provided. We provide* "brown bag seminars" where students and faculty can 
get together. . V ' 

Should develop a data bank on the scope and contributions of Black colleges' 
involvement in educating Black youth: a historical ^rspective on the 
contributions Black colleges liave made and ^re preservt-iy making reg^nrding 
vocational education programs. f * 

Conduct a joint conference with labor, industry, business, and other agencies 
such as state and !^ocal governments. 




Vocational Counseling 

The informal versus formal metho.ds of counselling need not be in conflict 
with one another. Here again, each segment of the structure will construct 
mini-counseling' components » Become aware of data depicting projected employ- 
ment needs and hold group sessions within the commuriity. 

DeveJfap a plan to implement career education concepts into major coursework* 

Provide studenthi with internship experiences prior to and including th^ 
senior year. 

pdate reference materials relating to emerging careers and job oppprtuni ties 
for the eighties. 

Compile a student characteristic profil^for personalizing jcareer counseling 
sess ions . ^ * . 

Dr. Hick's talk stimulated in me the idea that our institution needs to 
better define and articulate our guidance services, which are n'ot presently 
as adequate as they might be. 

We need a cou/iselor edqcation workshop to acquaint our' own counselors with 
our programs so they may counsel more effectively regarding program selection 
and career choice/ V 

We need more effective counseling to increase the nun^ber of secondary student 
entering technical and vocational ^reas . 

We».are moving to increase the number of women in our programs;-^ ** 

C 

We plan to utftize student talent in assisting us to devel6p and present 
group counseling topics more than we' have to date. 

Set up workshops or inserviqe training to help teachers become aware of 
student needs. 
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Vocational Coun seling ^^-ontM, 

, "I ' • 

Set up a career planning task group to clarify tiu' mission and objectives 
" of tiie vocational education j)rogram. 

Organize a vocational education task force to make an^assessmen t of the 
vocational programs and come up with recommendations for improvements. 

: V 

In stitutional Role and Scope • 

Use guidelines to identify and clarify the institutional role and scope. 

The idea for a research center at Uie Black college is good. 

Would .recommend that this group continue its effort to establish a 'research 
center or a resource center for fostering the "new" role of the Black 
institutions relative to vocational education. 

Part of N/\ABAVE*s efforts in the research area need to deal with^the past 
and future contributions of these institutions and t hit, need for 'fiscal 
. support. 

The consortium should deal with a histQ$-y of these accomplishments and 
publish a comprehensive document regarding these unique American institutions. 

The consortium sh(^ld dev.elop and implement an international arm to deal 
with other countries, particularly third world countries. 

, Utilize more community resources (human and matierial) . 

Become more involved in public relations efforts both on and off campus. 

^ More involvement throughout the e<5uca tionai community— continuing councils 
to evaluate needs which exiSt. Also, a component which will work toward 
future needs. ^ * 

Conduct joint planning conferences with labor, industry, and the university 
for developing vocational programs based on occupational needs. 



/ 
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Appendix C 



WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS 



Improving Vocational Education .Programs in 
Historically and Predominately Black Colleges and Universities 



Dr, Alfred L. C6oke 
Consultant . * « 

Department of Education 
1100 17th Street, N.W. 
Suit^ 706 

Washington, DC 20036 

Dr. Homer Copeland, Jr. . 

Ins tructor/Dept . Chairperson 
'Wayne County Community College 
.2100.0 Northiine Road 

Taylor, MI 48180 

Dr . Jolin Davis ^ . " 

Southern 'Uniyersity 
Shreyeport-Boss^i^r City Campus 
^ 3050 Cooper Road 
Shreveport, LA 71107' 

Dr. Ernest L. Fields 
Research Coordinator 
City of Columbus Community Services 
1359 Sunbury Road 
^ Columbus, OH 4 3219 

Dr.'Rayford L. Harris 
Associate Professor 
Virginia State University 
Box 33 

Petersburg, VA 23803 

Dr^. Edward M. Harrison 
Head,' Ind. Arts/Technology 
Grambling State University 
P.O. Box 869 
Grambling, LA 71246 

Dr . ^Gearldean Johnson 
Chairperson of the Vocational- 
Counsel 
.Tennessee State University 
3500 Centennial Blvd. 
Nashville, IN 37203 



Dr. Joe King 

Head, In^, ,Tech. and Management 
Jackson St§.te University 
lUO J/R. Lynch Street 
Jackson, MS 39217 • 

Dr. A. E. Lockert , Jr. 

Dean, Scfjool of Ind. Ed. and Engr. Tech. 
South Carolina State College 
2075 State College 

Orangeburg, SC 29117 ^ ' 

Dr. Santo P. Marzullo 

Chairperson, Tech, Teacher Training 
University of the District of 

Columbia " ' - 

4200 Connecticut Ave,, N.W^ 
Washington, DC 20008 
/ ' . 

Dt. Charles W. Pinckney 
Director 

Division of Ind. Ed. & Tech, 

North Carolina A & .T State University 

Greensboro ,^NC 27411 

Dr. Lloyd J. Porchia 
Chairperson, Div. of Tech. Ed^ 
Mississippi Valley State University 
'P.O. Box 930 
Itta B*ena, MS' 38941 



Dr. "Ronald *Stewart 
Central State University 
Wilberfof ce, OH < 45384 

Dr. L. D. Virdure 
Director 

Division of Vocational Education 
Southern University ^ 
Box 9407 

Baton Rouge, LA 70813 

Dr.. Jean Wilson ^ * 

-Chairperson 

Department of Home Economics 
Cheyney State College . 
Ch^yney, PA 19}19 
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CONSULTANTS /s;V NATIONAL WORKSHOP 



ovin'g Vo'c ati onal Edu caCi on Programs in 
" H is.torically and Predo nlnately ^2^j:k Colleges and Univefsit 



les 



Stisven, Gyuro 
^As?ocia1:a Director . 
Program hlan^eigent 
The Natibnal Center *for^Research 
in Vocational Education 



Dr. Robert Norton ^ ^ 

Senior Research Specialist 
Personnel Development ^ • 
The National Ceiiter for Research 
in Vocational Iduc'ation 



i 



Dr. Frank Hale , 
Vice Provost . ^ • 
".Minority Affairs ^ ^ 
•The Ohio State University 



<5r. 



Jim Hami^lton 



Senior Research Specialist 
Development ^ 
The National Center for Research' 
in Vocational Education 



Dr . 'Laurabeth Hicks 
Director 

Division of Vo<iational 

Adult Education . ^ 

Education 
V 



and 



U;,^. Dept. df 



*Dr. Mary Love 11 ' 
Educat|J|bn Program Spgcia-lUst 
U.^S* Dept. of Educat^b^ tP 



Dy. Donald Smith 
professor of Education 
Bernard M. Baruch College 
City CoU^^^s of New York 

Dr. Daniel Taylor * *• 

Ass Instant Secretary , 
VocalioYial /and Adult Edi^cation 
U.S. Dept. pf' Education 

' ■ y - . > 

Dr. 'Grady Taylor ^ • 

Dean, School of Educat 
Tiiskegee "Institute 



4 * 



Dr. ^William^^'C. 'Young. 
pir^ctor . ^. . ^ 

. 47hite House Ir^tiative' on Rlack 
Colleges/SndxyniVerSl^ti^sT ^ 



-Dr. Joel Magi SOS, ^ ^ - 
Associate IJii^cfcor * ' ; 

ormation and* Fiej.d Services . • 
he National Center" Tor Research ^ 
^ in' Vocati^nal"^ Educat j^on ' • 

'.^ : ' ' '■. 

5r, William Moore Jr.. ^ J f 
Professor, Educ^^^onal Administration 
The^ Ohio State Universi|:y 



r 



The National CenteV _fi Tr 

- '6 

Dr. Dallas ACor 
Assoc ia te NPirec tor 
Special 'Projects Divi^uon 

• Ms. Barbara Cherry ' ' ^ 

^ecr^tary ^ 
Personnel Development Qivision 

Ms.^ Lisa -Chitej-i 

Program Associate 

Research Division ^ ^ 

Ms. Claire Cipol'^ro 
Graduate Assistant 
^rsonoel Develj>fmj.ent Division 

*Dr. Daniel , Dunham 
Visiting Scholar 



g^t Lng Staf f.> fr om 

IRe^^fljurci j. rfr* Vo cation<il E ducation 



Dr. Steven Gyi 
Associate Direc^tor* 
Center^ Management Division 

Dg^ James Hamilton 
k/^Siajch Specialist 
Development Division 

Mr, John Jordan 
Graduate Research Associate 
* Personnel Development Division 

4' 

'Dr. Chester Hansen - * 

Senior A^S9c*iate Director 
Center^Management D^^^ion - ' 

i^ts. Elise Jackson ^ » . 
Program Assistant 
Advanced Study Center 

Dr.., i^bbrey Long ^ ^ 
^Research Specialist . • 

Per^^nel Development Division 

Dr. Joel Magisos 

\ssociate Director.' 

Information Systems division 
A 

Dr.^ Mac McCasLin 

Associate DirectoY 

Evaluation and Policy Division 



Japies Mcln^yre » 
Advanced Study Ceni^^f^ 

Dr, Fermart Mood^!^>'**"^ 

.Associate Director^-^ 
Personnel Development fiivision 

• • * 

Dr, Michael Morris 
Associate Director 
Administrative Services 

. Dr. William^ Nelson • 
Black Studies Dept, Chairman 
The Ohio State University 

Dr, Mark Newton 

Director, The 'National Acs^emy 
PersQnrtBl Development Divi^On 

Dr. R^ert Norton 
" Research Specialist 

Pefsonnel Development Division 

Ms . Roseann Pavlick 
Secr^ary ^ 
Personnel Development Division 

*^ ' ' 
Dr , ^Dessie Page / 
Research Specialist 
* Personnel -Development Division 

, Dr. Delores Robinson 
Advance -Study FeUow 

r - - 

Ms: Paulette Robinson 
Graduate Research Associatje 

Dr, Novqlla Ross ' 
Research. .Specialist * . 
FieTQ Serviced Div*isiT}n* 

Ms,- Brenda .Sessley 
Program Assistant 
Field Serviced Division 

Dr,^ Sonja Stona 
.Ac^nce Study Fellow 

Mr .N Fred Williams 
Prograir Associate ^ 
Development ^Division 
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Appendix E 



J^V^ Tur HATIOKAl CENTER 

[SEARCH IH VOCATIOHAL EDUCATION 



immSL ^K^HAT 



1960 Kenny Road 
Colunrjbus.Ghio 43210 

Ph6ne 614-486-3655 
*^ Cable CTVOCEDOSU/Columbus,Ohio 



A NATIONAL WjDRKSHOP 
^ ON . ' 
IMPROVING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Septembeo: 9-12, 1^80 
Colii^nbus, Ohio 

^ AGENDA 



- • ^ , • — 

, 5:00 - 7:^0 p.m;. 



; REGISTRATION/CHECK-IN 

Scouffer^s "University Inn 



6:00 - 7:00 p.m. 



7:00 - 9:00 p,ra. 



GET ACQUAINTED CASH BAR 

Fireside Room, SCouffer's 

'OPENING SESSION 

Buckeye Room, Stouffer's 

Presiding: 



— Dr. Ferman Moody, 'Acsociate Director 



The Nat;jLonal Center 



GREETINGS 



-~Dr. Chester Hansen,. Senior Associate 
Pirector, The National Center 



INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKEI^, 



1' 



— Dr'. A^illiam Young, Director 

* White House Initiative on Black 

Coljleges and Uniye-rsities- * • 

iCfiYNOTE AenRESS ^ / 

r7Dr. Dan Taylcnr, .Assistant Secret^£>;^ 
Vocational and Adult Education,^ 
UVS. Department of EducdfcTbn « 

■ 77 * 




\tizdnud£ii), StptmbeA W, 19 SO 

8:15 a.m. Bus to Nationa^I Center - Assemi3.1e *in 

. Stouffer*s Lobby • , 

8:30 - 8:45' a.m.' ^ * Coffee and Doughnuts - N^tionarl Center 

8:45 - 9:30 ayHnT^ SECOND SESSION 

^ Presi Jing: 

— Dr*^ William Young, Director 
White Hous'e Initiative on- Black 
Colleges and Universities 

■ • GREgTINGS/^ERVATIONS \ . 

^ — Dr. Frank Hale, Vice Provost 

.Mnoriry Affairs, The Ohio State 
• * University ^ 

OV.ERVIEW OF THE 'national QECTE^ 

— rDr., Chesi,ter Hansen, Senior Associate- 
Director . 

—Dr. >lark Newton, Director, Tlie National 
. AcaSem^ for Vocational ^ Education 

' ^ CONFERENgE AGENDA OVERvllw 

^ ' — Dr^ I^r;pan Moody, Associate Director 



9:30 - 10:15 a.m. FUNDI NG/GRANTSMANSHIP /RESEARCH 

— Dr. Mary Lovell, Program Officer 
U.S. Department of Education^ 

— Dr. 'Steven "^Gyuro , Associate Director N 
^ Program Managermentj -€he National Center 

\0jl5^- 10:30 a.m. Break. ' ' ♦ 

10*30 - 12:00 noon • FUNDING/GRANTSMANSHIP/RESEARCH Cont'd. ' 

12:00 - 1:30 p.m., ' Lunch (Catered) - The National Center 



X 



THIRD^ SESSION , 

'Pre$iding: > I 

— Dr. Dessie Page / Research Specialist 
The National Center 
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f^zdn(U>day, Szptembdn. 10, 19S0 Cc}tt[d : ' ' 

5"^ * — r-"* 

1:30- 3:00 p.m.* PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT ' ' *. 

♦ ~Dr. Robert Norton, Research Specialist * 
The Nationai* Center 

• — Dr. James Hamilton, Research specialist, 

^ The National Center 

3:0p - 3:15 p.m. Break * 

^ ?: 15 - 4:30 p.p. DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 

— Dr. Joel Magisos, Associate Director , 
The National Center 

^•30 p.m. Bus returns tp Stouffer's. ' ' 

Evening Recreation/Relaxation 

i 

8:00 a.m. . ^ Bifs to National Center - Assemble -in 

Stouffer*s Lobby 

8: Id - 8:30 a.m. Coffee and Doughnuts - Natiorml Center 



FOURTH SESSION 
Presiding: 



. ' / — Dr. Aubrey- Long, Research Specialist 

The National Center 

3:30 - 10:00 a.m PE(jRUITOENT/ADMISSION/RBMEDIATION/ 



RETENTION f 



er|c 



— Dr.: Dpnald Smith, Professor of Education 
\^ Bernard M. Baruch College 

^ y ^ Ci^ty , University of New York 

10:00 - 10:15 a.m. • Break" > \ ^ 

C' 

.10:15^^11:30 a.m. COMMUNICATION^ AND. ARTICULATION * 

/ ^ — Dr. William Moore, Jr., frofe^or of 

£duckl:ional Administration, The Ohio 
State University ■ 

11^ 30 - 12:00 noon ^ INTRODUCTION' TO CONSORTIUM K^fLDING 

. 7 

— Dr. Ferman Moq^y, Associate Directgr 



» K 



Thwutdcuj, Sep^ewbeA 11, 1-980 Cont'd 
12:00 - 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 -^^1:30 p.m. 



1:30 - 3:00 p.m) 



3:00 - 3:15 p.m. 
3:15 - A;30 p.m. 

4:30 p.m. 
Evening 



,^Lurfch (Catered) - The National Center ; 
INTRODUCTION TO CONSORTIUM BUILDING Cont'd, 



— Dr. Ferman l|Dody, Associate Director 

FIFTH SESSION 

Presiding: 

Dr. Dessie Page, Research SpecialisjL 

VOCATIONAL COUNSELING ' ' 

— Dr. Laurabeth Hicks, Program Director 
Bureau of Adult Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



Break 



,9 



INSTITUTIONAL ROLE AND SCOPE' 

^ — Dr. Grady Taylor, Dean, School \?f 
^ ' Education, Tuskeegee Institute\ 

Bus to Stouffer's 

Open ' 



8:: 30 a^m. 

8:45 - 9.:00 a.m. 



1 

a:15 - 10:15 a.m. 
10:15 - iO:30 a.m. 
10:30 - 12:00 noon 
12:pO p.m. 



Bus to" National. Center - Assemble in 
Stouf^^*s LoblJy 

Coffee and Doughnuts - National Center 
SIXTH SESSION 

Presiding: . ' ^ 

— Dr. Ferman Moody , Associate Director 

IMPLICATIONS/APPLICATION 
% 

Break 

NEXT STEPS--PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
Adjourn 



This conference is jointly sponsored by the National Center^s pxoject 
Improving Vocatidfeal Education in Black Colleges and Universities an&\ the 
National AJcademy; with support from the;;U,S. Department of . 
Education. I * ' % 

' ■ . ■ ,80 ^c. 



